Fas 


Be 


WHEN YOU'RE MISUNDERSTOOD 


... through faulty group communication .. . it 
can cost you money and slow down an other- 
wise smooth operation. That’s why it pays to ask 
The Jam Handy Organization for effective help 
when you want to get the right idea across to 


the right audience. 


‘‘Sales practically ceased last month’’ \ 


We’re specialists in visual communications, ex- 
perienced in all techniques. On your next critical 
group communications assignment, large or 
small, ask the help of 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT HOLLYWOOD 


You’re in 


ee in Indiana 


To reach and sell the men in Central Indiana's 
$3.8 billion, 45-county market—here’s the combination 
that opens the doors for your products or services. 


When you advertise in these two top 
circulation newspapers, you're in more 
stores—more homes—more offices— 
getting more action for your 
advertising dollar. 


The Indianapolis Star 
The Indianapolis News 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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The pro’s pro takes special pride in a job well done 
in businesspa pers— because this is where advertising 
faces its toughest test. In businesspapers, you're 
talking to people who know the score. They rate 
you, your company and your products on how well 
you speak their language. From hard-won experience, 
you know that you put your top talent against 
advertising in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


... because, in businesspapers, you 
can doa dominant selliny job, strong 
enough to create real customer 
excitement, for comparatively 
little money. A good businesspaper 
program is within reach of 

just about every advertiser. 

q): -@: 

Now — over 3,160,000 businessmen invest 


more than $17 million a year for the purpose 
of reading ABP papers. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS - 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, til. - 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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January 6, 1961 CONTENTS 


Advertising 


How to Tap the Crackpot Market 
(Pittsburgh Brewing) 


Cost-Cutting 


The Compleat Guide to Cutting Field 
Selling Costs 


Forecasts 
Marketing Outlook for February 
The Grass Will Be Greener in Spring 
Marketing 
The Challenge of ‘61 
Markets 


Birth of an Industry: Coin-Operated Dry Cleaning 
(Norge Div. of Borg-Warner Corp.) 


Pictograph 
Lots More Discretionary Dollars 


Trade Relations 


What to Expect from FTC in ‘61 


CORRECTION 


An error in the November 10, 1960, issue resulted in a 
misstatement of the market data for the Newport News- 
Hampton Metro Area. The correct figures are as follows: 


Newport News- 
Hampton Newport News York 


Pop. 238.1 213.7 24.4 
% of U.S. .1285 es .0132 
Rank 114 

Households 62.2 56.0 6.2 
Income 451,695 415,326 36,369 
Rank 113 

% of US. A2F .1169 .9102 
Per Capita 1,897 1,944 1,491 
Per Household 7,262 7,417 5,866 
Growth Index 133 132 138 
B.P.1. .1208 .1119 .0089 
Q.M.|1. 94 97 67 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


MARKETERS IN THE PROFIT SQUEEZE 


No sales manager today is immune to the problems of 
cost-cutting—especially in connection with field sales. Here 
are some four dozen ways to keep the lid on vou field 

] 


sales costs 


Page 37 


OTHER SIDE OF THE SLOWDOWN 


With the beginnings of an upturn in the cards for this 
spring, SM’s Future Sales Ratings Board predicts record 
national spending for ’61. The board’s analysis of the cur- 
rent situation and the economic trends ahead can be used 


as a basis for marketing planning Page 42 


FTC WON'T STOP NOW 


At the close of its first vear of real activity, FTC has: 


proved to businessmen that it is no longer a force to be 
ignored. With such industry-wide tactics as voluntary 
compliance measures and self-policing, the once ineffectual 
agency has wrought big changes in trade practices. And 


Page 40 


there’s more to come. 


NORGE PREPS FOR NEW MARKET 


With a $10-billion potential in dry cleaning now that 
coin-operated cleaning machines are here, appliance 
makers are racing each other to the market. Norge Di- 
vision of Borg-Warner Corp. has a marketing blitz all 
set to go, hopes for fast takeover with its cleaning 


Page 49 


“villages.” 
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Business Activity Forecast 64 
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From the Editor’s Side Pocket 7 
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Letters 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Marketing Newsletter 
Marketing on the Move 
Marketing Pictograph 
Sales Promotion Idea File 
Scratch Pad 

29 Significant Trends 


They‘re in the News 32 
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A_man who knows his way around in advertising 
knows that businesspapers take special talent 
special pains—and pay off in special rewards, special 
satisfaction. For here you're talking to fellow pros 

men as impatient with the trite and dull and com- 
monplace as you are yourself. Selling businessmen 


always calls for your best . in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


. .. because businesspapers are 
the most direct, penetrating 
and economical way to cultivate 
specialized markets. Remember, 
all good selling is specialized 
and nothing specializes like 


the business press. 


Good business advertising works best ina 
good businesspaper—a_ bought-and-paid- 
for ABP paper. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS ~ 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, NY. 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. « 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, 0. C. 
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Greenshoro- 
GREEN THUMB 
OF THE NEW 

SOUTH’S MARKETS 


In the 
Top 20 in 


Total Retail Sales 


Sales grow bigger and faster in the Greens- 
boro metropolitan market — where retail 
sales have increased a hundred million 
dollars in just five short years. Schedule 
your advertising in the only medium with 
dominant coverage in this market and sell- 
ng nfluence in over half of North Carolina. 


Greensboro News and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


FKiatim 
¢ Muli 
Wit lt 

( Mull - 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO SEES WHAT HE WANTS 


Notice the expression on the young man’s face. For a 
few minutes he’s a hero—until the next buying prob- 
lem comes along. This goes on all day. But he can repeat 
the hero-routine whenever he wants—because Thomas 
Publishing gives buyers the product information they 
need, right when they need it. 


To provide buyers with product news and information, 


Thomas produces a monthly tabloid called Industrial 


Equipment News. IEN does more than announce, it 
describes products in detail and uses cutaways and 
how-it-works drawings to make the story clear. 


Then, to cover 75,000 different product classifications 
and tell who makes the products, Thomas produces a 
huge, four-volume directory, Thomas Register, TR is 
the most complete industrial directory in the world. 
Which explains why industrial buyers refer to TR 
70,000 times a day. 


Make sure buyers know about your products, too. 
Advertise in IEN and TR. They’re published by Thomas 


—— ne 


product information headquarters for men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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Polishing the client’s apple is no way to improve his advertising. 
Polishing a good idea is. And polishing. And polishing. And polish- 
ing. Until good becomes better. And better becomes best. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Advertising 
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-&% Vf- NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET 


Are Marketing Execs Expendable? 


A few weeks back the magazine Dun’s Review gave the results of 
a question put to their Presidents’ Panel, composed of 170 chief 
executives of important U.S. manufacturing companies. The question 
asked these top executives to look at the various departments of their 
businesses and express themselves on over- or under-compensation in 
relation to others. The magazine concluded, “Generally, marketing 
seems to be top management’s leading candidate for the function 
most likely to be over-compensated today.” The marketing man’s 
relative worth was supported by a ratio of 15 presidents to 1. 

I think this is a warning that marketing men cannot ignore. I also 
think I know why such a high degree of discontent with marketing 
men was uncovered in the latter part of 1960 

Throughout the year, I would guesstimate, 75% of corporations 
showed increased sales for both quarterly and annual periods, but 
not more than half of them showed increased profits. A typical report 
might show sales up 11%, profit down 29%. 

So the head of the marketing end of the business more or less 
automatically becomes the whipping boy. Unfortunately, it is true 
that many salesmen and their bosses have little regard for the com- 
pany’s profit. They are happy if their personal earnings hold up and 
they don’t look beyond that. Perhaps the salesman is in a position 
where he can’t do much about it anyway, but certainly the sales 
executive can influence the other divisions of the business, as well 
as his own. 

If sales are up and profits are down because the sales department 
is overspending, then the sales head should correct the situation 
immediately and directly. If sales are up but profits down because 
of waste and inefficiency in other departments, the sales head 
shouldn’t allow the blame to be pinned on him. 

In coming months you are going to hear a lot more about the 
profit squeeze. In the pages of Sales Management you are going to 
see more and more attention paid to the problem of creating added 
profits as well as added sales. 


Harvard Grads Seek Small Businesses 


Last vear representatives of some 500 large corporations visited 
the Harvard campus in the hope of snaring one or more of the 600 
members of the graduating class of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. This year they will find at least 200 of the graduates- 
to-be just plain not interested 

These men prefer to go with smaller business organizations. At 
Harvard they are trained to study problems that have a direct effect 
on the over-all operations of a business. And so, despite the possible 
disadvantages of less security and longer working hours, a full third 
of this vear’s class has elected to be members of a small management 
team and so be in a position in the early years to participate in mak- 
ing broad policy decisions. Thirty representatives of those who prefer 
small businesses to big are now touring the country talking with 
potential employers. Starting salarv for last vear’s class, including 
those in big business, small business, and the lad who succeeds to 


1 
his dad’s business, was $7,322 


Newspapers at Last Put Their Best Foot Forward 


Over the vears I have urged succeeding heads of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Assn. to measure 
cooperative advertising as well as general advertising so as to come 


up with a more accurate and more realistic picture of the relative 


REMARKABLE 


ROCKFORD 


NOW AMONG 


TOF 100 CITIES 


Official Census Bureau fig- 
ures show Rockford the 96th 
city in the nation with a 
population of 128,075, clinch- 
ing the fact that Rockford is 
the largest city in Illinois, 
outside Chicago. Peoria was 
next in Illinois with a figure 
of 103,162. Reach the rich 
(Illmois’ highest retail sales 
by far, outside Chicago) and 
growing Rockford market 
metro area 209,765) in 
the media where people look 
for advertising... the 
Rockford newspapers. 


Finest 


FULL COLOR 


Facilities 


ROCKFORD 
MORNING STAR € 
Register-Republic 
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The American School Board Journal 
announces a new editorial program in 
1961; detailing all phases of school con- 
struction in relation to overall educational 


needs and objectives. 


To advertisers, the Journal offers a new 
marketing profile, guaranteeing coverage 
of public school decision-makers in all 
districts where construction is known to be 
under consideration or in progress . . . plus 
coverage of architects known to be active 


in school planning. 


To alert your sales organization, 
American School Board Journal of- 


fers a verified School Construction 


BaF 
Sis > Ne ON ON Pgh a : hi . 
einen Ee % kn Report at nominal cost. This market 
= J 3 A 
13 j 


ing tool details school building pro- 


jects in each building stage . 
identifies all facilities, whether gen- 


eral classroom or special purpose 


Sap 
<-> 


SEND FOR BROCHURE: 


WHERE ARE THE DECISION- 
MAKERS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MARKET? 


F if ing magazine in the? 
# school administration 
{| market 


Now ... the only build. 


- 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL 


| CONSERVES 1961 

| ADVERTISING 

F DOLLARS WITH 

| NEW MARKETING 
fF REALISM 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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expenditures in various types of media, such as consumer magazines, 
television and radio. Such comparisons are a competitive weapon. 

Now at long last, the Bureau, under the direction of an old-pro 
sales executive, Charlie Lipscomb, has such an estimate, and it 
probably is as accurate as the projections made for the country as 
a whole on general new spaper advertising—a projection to the entire 
nation of direct expenditures by national advertisers in the news- 
papers of 52 cities. 

The Newspaper Bureau employed the Advertising Checking Bureau 
to make such a projection for the year 1959. The measurement was 
made by ACB for an August week; it was based on the linage 
measurement of retail brand mention advertising in a probability 
sample of 57 daily newspapers. 

They have come up with a figure of $469 million as the actual cost 
of the co-op advertising at local rates. Considerably more than half 
of the figure is paid by the manufacturer. As the Advertising Check- 
ing Bureau tells Sales Management, “To begin with, the practice of 
charging at ‘vendor rates’ for co-op advertising, rather than at the 
actual rate the store pays the paper, is so prevalent that it is esti- 
mated that in the average month manufacturers pay 25% more than 
the net rate. This means that they would be paying 62'%% of the cost 
even if all co-op plans were on a 50% basis. 

“But in many industries the current practice is to pay 100%, and 
it is quite possible that more than half of this co-op advertising is 
paid for on that basis. This factor, taken together with a 25% over- 
charge, would bring the figure up very close to 100% of the total cost. 
The manufacturer’s share of this $469 million would, in any case, 
not be less than 90% and might be much closer to 100%.” 

So instead of a national newspaper advertiser figure of something 
over $800 million, it would actually be in excess of $1.2 billion 


Ratings Aren’t Everything 


Last week Fred H. Mever, v-p of W. D. Scott & Co., international 
management consultants, dropped into the office for a chat. His outfit 
is an affiliate of the original Scott company in Sydney, Australia, so, 
naturally, our conversation drifted into a discussion of booming 
Australia and the market that it represents. 

“One thing that people don’t seem to realize,” said Fred, “is that 
Australia’s 10 million people constitute a better market than, savy, 
India’s 400 million or Africa’s 224 million. Numbers aren’t everything; 
quality of market counts, too.” 

[his seems to tie in with a statement by C. Wrede Petersmeyer, 
president of Corinthian Broadcasting Corp., whose stations are plan- 
ning to do more public affairs programming. Said Petersmever: 

“Ratings measure the number of people exposed to an advertiser's 
sales message, but they can’t measure the degree of effectiveness 
This degree of sales etfectiveness and impact depends a great deal 
upon the caliber and nature of the program vehicle. A prestige 
vehicle gets peak attention from the opinion leaders of the com- 
munity. The important plus advertisers get from [such] shows cannot 
be measured in rating points.” 

\s radio and TV audiences grow and as newspaper and magazine 
circulations rise, the total cost of reaching the mass market cannot 
help but increase. Consequently, advertisers will be forced into still 
greater consideration of quality markets and we may see the day 
when cultural and current affairs TV programs will get the full 
backing of more sponsors. It is frequently more important to reach 


the right people than all of the people—and it’s cheaper, too. 


TANTALIZE ... 


... King Tantalus, 

in Greek mythology, 

was punished by 

being placed in water 

up to his beard with 

fruit-laden branches. . 

extending over his head. 

The fruit and the water were 

tantalizingly out of reach 

whenever he sought to eat or drink. 
t 


; 


The tantalizing neéd in the hospital field 
today is the backlog of acceptable hos- 
pital beds. Public Health Service figures 
show that almost 860,000 new beds in 
addition to the 1,613,000 beds reported in 
1959 are required toprovideadequatecare. 

In 1948, at the start of the Hill-Burton 
construction program, approximately 
908,000 beds were needed, underlining 
the fact that although hospital construc- 
tion figures approach the billion-dollar- 
a-year mark, supply remains tantaliz- 
ingly out of the reach of demand. 

Hospitals present a market where re- 
placement sales are as important as new 
sales, where needs are not regulated by 
economic conditions, where growth is 
an irrevocable requirement. 

Unlike the dilemma of King Tantalus, 


this market is within your reach through 


HOSPITALS, J.A.H.A. 


Please send me a report on market highlights 


Company 


Principal Product 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the 


American Hospital Associatio: 


840 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11 
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GPC Marketing Plan— 3-Way 
Sales Approach to the HPI 


Make personal selling more effective through coordination of advertising, catalog- 
ing and direct mail to the largest concentration of buying power in the Hydrocarbon 
Processing Industry. Gulf Publishing Company’s Marketing Plan, unique among pub- 
lishing services, provides you with a ten-point program to assist your industrial 
marketing to this world-wide industry of oil, gas, and petrochemical processing. 


For your advertising, use PETROLEUM REFINER mag- 
azine to reach the largest concentration of HPI buying- 
power circulation. By placing your sales story in 
PETROLEUM REFINER, you can precondition prospects 
with the advantages of your products, help open more 
doors for your salesmen, reduce selling time, stimulate 
productive inquiries, and refer prospects to your buying 


action catalog in REFINERY CATALOG. 


For your cataloging, use REFINERY CATALOG to place 
your pre-filed buying action catalog into the hands of 
thousands of key buying-power men all over the world, 
in HPI plants, engineering groups, purchasing depart- 
ments and construction firms. In doing this, you are 
using a catalog method with proven effectiveness, a 
method preferred by your prospects. Your product 
information is instantly accessible to prospects at any 


hour, day or night. 


PETROLEUM REFINER [REFnveR 
A specialized publication 
(ABC) for the oil, gas, and 
petrochemical processing in- 
dustry. Edited by _ industry- 
trained specialists who know 
the HPI and what is of interest 
to its technical management. 
Subscribers represent plants 
having 98% of U.S. capacity. 
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For your direct mail, use the GPC mailing service 
to the distribution list of the REFINERY CATALOG to 
merchandise any changes in your product line, prices, 
distribution methods or sales program. This list ef HPI 
buying power, the only of its kind, is continually main- 
tained at considerable expense, but is made available 


to RC catalogers at lower-than-usual direct mail costs. 


Complete information on the GPC Marketing Plan plus 
an up-to-the-minute market study are available without 
obligation. Write for the HPI Marketing Plan. 


PETROLEUM REFINER / REFINERY CATALOG 


MARKETING PLAN 


World's Largest Specialized 
Publisher to the Oil Industries 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2608 @ 


Houston 1, Texas 


REFINERY CATALOG 


The only comprehensive, cross- 
indexed equipment and serv- 
ices reference published 
specifically for the HPI. Dis- 
tributed to more than 9,000 
known buying locations at the 
request of the companies re- 
sponsible for the purchases 
that create this giant market. 


sell for you 


> personal 
Jevel 


Hanover makes your national promotion local 
and personal with back-lighted plastic signs 
to fit each of your dealers’ requirements. . 

Mass produces signs with a different dealer 
name formed in each one, with color options, 
cnd in sizes and mounting styles to fit each 


Hanover makes small signs 
for indoor use, and large ones: 
—including giant spectacu- 
lars—for outdoors. Vacuum 
forms sign faces of acrylic 
plastic. Design and lettering 
are high-relief embossed on 
plain or patterned back- 


location. To make your marketing succeed at 
the point of decision, call in Hanover for signs 

. or for a complete sign program designed 
and created to make your marketing local and 


ground. Colors are inside- 
applied to stay clean and 
brilliant. Lamps, ballasts, and 
mounting fittings are included, 
complete. Each sign carries UL 
and union labels. Economical 


personal. in short runs and reorders. 


a 


HANOVER 


1825 JOYCE AVE., COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 


STANDARD on, 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


FIBERGLAS ENGINEERING 
& SUPPLY DIVISION 


= <<a ees ene 


riy TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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How to Tap 
the 


Crackpot 
Market 
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Management 


GUIDING the frothy future of Olde Frothingslosh, Pittsburgh's answer to Brand X, 
are: R. Cordic (r.), father of Olde F., and cohorts Les Sterne (I.) and Sir Reggie. 


$2 radio stations, eight 
TV outlets, outdoor posters (for the 
first time) and point-of-purchase 
materials. The TV films, used as com- 
were shot by Cordic in 
England this summer and the radio 
spots by 


merc ials on 


mercials, 


“Cordic and Company’”— 
satirize UN translations, ball plaver 
testimonials and radio-TV doctors 

> Even Bert and Harrv, who touted 
Piel’s beer, never reached some of 
Cordic’s inspired heights (or depths) 
of madness: Olde Frothingslosh, ac- 
cording to the Cordic legend, was 
centuries ago bv Sir 
Reginald and Sir Lady Frothingslosh 
at a castle-tvpe brewerv. The brewer, 


dev eloped 


was erected in no time at all because 
the Frothingsloshes worked Knights. 
Thev used only hops imported from 
the African Hippety- 
Hippety Hops. The, 
really had any labor problems except 
for a stickv bit of business with the 
workers who put the foam on the ale. 
These workers were, naturally, known 
as white workers Through 
trial and error thev eventually pro- 
brew so light that beer 
floated on top of the foam and “so 
pale that the first few cases fainted.” 

Interest in Olde Frothingslosh has 
been mounting since 1954, when the 


prov ince ot 


hence, never 


collar 


duced a 


brewery had a limited supply made 
up for Christmas gifts. This year OF 
is being touted (and sold) in Penn- 
svlvania, Ohio, New York and New 
Jersey. Biggest new market: staid old 
Philadelphia. OF is being sold only 
by the case this year. The bottles this 
year have a new label, white, trimmed 
in gold, with lettering in black and 
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red. Pictures Sir Reggie and the 
castle and bears such messages as 
“Neuroticalls “Brewed 
at Upper Crudney on the Thames,” 
“Guaranteed to fit any shape glass.” 

There was one fly in the ale. State 
liquor control boards, that approve 
labels, cocked eyebrows at the fib 
that the foam on Olde Frothingslosh 
isn't on the bottom of the glass. So 
some of the commercials sneak in a 
remark about variance from the truth. 

The castle featured in the TV com- 
mercials is a real one—or was. It was 
about to be dismantled when Cordic 
arrived on the scene. Demolition was 
held up until he made his shots. 
Among these: The discovery by Sir 
Reggie of the foam-on-the-bottom, 
accompanied by explosions; a Rolls 
Royce emerging from the castle with 
barrels of OF, runs out of gas—Cordic 
and assistant find a new use for the 
ale: a gas substitute. 


inspected, 


& Cordic has) been draining the 
possibilities inherent in Olde Froth- 
ingslosh and siphoning them off onto 
his KDKA show. Once he interviewed 
a “baseball star” who mispronounced 
Frothingslosh as Ferthingosh, Frog- 
gingslerth, etc., and concluded with 
the statement that he “always shaves 
with it.” 

And in Pennsylvania and Ohio big 
outdoor posters have gone up pictur- 
ing Sir Reggie and the OF bottle and 
bearing the caption, “Oh, my Gosh! 
Frothingslosh Pale Stale Ale.” 

People have been buying Olde 
Frothingslosh in case-load lots. It just 
proves people are insincere and you 
mav as well make the most of it. @ 


MAKE SALES GO PLACES... 


UNITED AIR LINES JET TRAVEL INCENTIVES! 


You can stir the interest and excitement of your sales- 
men with air travel prizes on United Air Lines, because 
United flies to major resort and vacation areas. United 
jets serve New York and Chicago . . 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Mountains and Pacific Northwest . . 


. sunny Las Vegas, 
.. majestic Rocky 
. romantic Hawaii. 


What salesman wouldn’t work harder to win a trip 
to one of these holiday areas? And you can be sure of 
an effective incentive program because United’s ex- 
perts will work closely with you to promote the glamour 
of jet vacations. 


Jet travel for sales incentive is only one of the 
important ways United can help strengthen your sales- 
marketing program. United is also the nation’s most 
experienced airline in group travel for sales meetings 
and conventions. And United Jet Freight can often 
lower distribution costs to major U.S W hat- 
ever the job, use United jets...they mean business! 


! 
. markets. 


For more information, call your nearest United Air 
Lines office. Or write to Mr. W. H. O'Donnell. United 
Air Lines, 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
R \ndolph 6-5500. 


3. Illinois. 


bet 


UNITED 
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Whether you sell nationally or regionally 


... these success stories show why... 


LOOK 


Look National 
(Includes Hawaii & Alaska) 


[ OOK Mag zone 
Zone 7 includes 
Hawaii & Alaska) 


ELGIN WATCHES 


“We introduced our new 
Elgin wrist watches on an 
exclusive basis in LOOK 
Magazine last year, and our 
sales shot up so far that we 
had to increase our plant 
production force by more 
than 30%.” 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


“We regard the Regional 
Agents advertisement in 
LOOK as one of the most 
constructive ads under- 
taken by independent 
agents. A new 1961 com- 
mittee has been set up to 
run this type of ad again.” 


PIONEER BELTS 


“We keyed a major part of 
our 1959 Christmas belt 
promotion to a magazine 
advertisement that ran ex- 
clusively in LOOK, and we 
had one of the biggest holi- 
day selling seasons in our 
history.” 


Advertised nationally 


Advertised nationally 


Advertised nationally 


EL CHICO FOODS 


“We can directly attribute 
a 10% sales rise in October 
to LOOK. And three new 
jobbers took on our entire 
line of Mexican foods be- 
cause they knew what an 
impact LOOK advertising 
would have on consumers.” 


KNOTT’S 
BERRY JUICE 


“Our exclusive campaign 
in LOOK sparked the 
opening of new markets 
throughout the West and 
was the key factor in the 
sellout of our crop of 
Knott’s Berry Farm Fresh 
Frozen Boysenberry Juice.” 


SWIM QUEEN POOLS 


“We experienced excellent 
results! Our advertisement 
in LOOK magazine was a 
very real sales help to 
Swim Queen dealers and 
added a good deal of 
strength to our over-all 
promotion program.” 


Advertised in Zone 6 


Advertised in Zones 5, 6, 7,8 


Advertised in Zone 8 


The companies whose success stories are cited on these pages range from national! 
advertisers like Ronson to the regional advertisers like El Chico that use LOOK’s 
Magazone plan to concentrate sales efforts in one or more of eight marketing areas 
The products involved run the gamut from big-ticket items like Remington Ranc 
typewriters to fast-turnover goods like Knott’s Berry Juice. 

The companies are different. The products and services are different. Only the re 
sults are the same: Important, measurable sales increases through LOOK advertising 


LOOK ADVERTISING OFFICES: New York—Murray Hill 8-0300, Chicago—329-9202, Hartford—Chapel 6-5409, Minneapolis—Federal 9-0371, Detroit—Trinity 5-2786, Cleveland— 
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...whether you sell products or services 


MEANS SALES 


NORELCO 
SPEEDSHAVERS 


“Norelco Speedshavers, 
running more advertising 
pages in LOOK than in any 
other magazine in the past 
seven years, boosted sales 
by over 300% ... and we 
increased our share of mar- 
ket by over 80%.” 


KENTILE FLOORS 


“We regard our Kentile 
Floors marketing program 
in LOOK as one of our 
most effective and _ profit- 
able selling devices, be- 
cause we can trace many 
actual sales to it. Big, im- 
portant sales.” 


REMINGTON RAND 
TYPEWRITERS 


“Dealers tell us that our 
LOOK advertisement 
brought more customers 
into their stores than any 
other ad we have ever run. 
. .. This was the biggest, 
most successful promotion 
we ever experienced.” 


RONSON LIGHTERS 


“Varaflame, introduced and 
advertised predominantly 
in LOOK, has become 
America’s top-selling light- 
er above the low-priced 
field in less than 18 months. 
Proof of LOOK’s ability to 


produce sales.” 


Advertised nationally 


Advertised nationally 


Advertised nationally 


Advertised nationally 


ARBOR HOMES 


“Our second promotion in 
LOOK was even more suc- 
cessful than the first. Not 
only did we draw over 
5,000 coupon responses but 
the conversion rate has 
been higher than any ad we 
have ever run.” 


BRIOSCHI 


“On the strength of our 
first ad in LOOK, a new 
chain outlet took on large 
inventories of Brioschi. 
Our exclusive magazine ad 
program in LOOK has 
been the source of much 
satisfaction.” 


GOLD BOND 
MATTRESSES 


“Our store listing ad re- 
sulted in excellent sales re- 
sults for this promotion. 
Dealer after dealer enjoyed 
increases, some going 20% 
to as much as 30% over 
any previous promotion in 
a similar period.” 


THOMAS TEXTILES 


“We took advantage of 
LOOK’s availability sec- 
tionally to feature the 
Thomas line of children’s 
playwear where we wanted 
additional advertising sup- 
port. Sales success proved 
Magazone’s potential!” 


Advertised in Zone 1 


Advertised in Zones 1, 2, 4; 8 


Advertised in Zone 1 


Advertised in Zone 1 


The power of this one magazine to produce record after record in sales is evidence of 
LOOK’s impact on people. Whatever you sell, wherever you sell it, LOOK—reaching into 
16,850,000 households with a single issue—moves people . . . toward your products and 
services. For further information on these success 
stories or the Magazone plan, write Don Perkins, 
Director of Advertising, LOOK, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., or call your nearest LOOK office. Resco - 
PEOPLE ARE THE PURPOSE—PEOPLE ARE THE POWER 


Maine 1-3698, Pittsburgh—Express 1-3036, Philadelphia—Market 7-2587, Atlanta—875-4709, Dallas—Riverside 8-7409, Los Angeles— Webster 3-8191, San Francisco—Carfield 1-4960. 
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— © Vg SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


The Challenge 


Those magic years from 1951 to 1960 were truly 
the most fantastic marketing course ever devised. 
Hundreds if not thousands of companies learned 
monumental things during that decade: how to 
sell more and better, how to bring the jet age into 
the corporation, how to achieve business success 
through formulas rather than magic or instinct. 


In short, they learned marketing. 


That part of the course is over.“Now comes the 
test. 1961 may well be remembered in business 
history as the year of the challenge. For it is the 
playing-for-keeps year in which the most valuable 
lessons of the ‘fifties will have to be applied. 


Those compunies that have learned their lessons 
well will accept the challenge of this “recession” 
year. They will realize that they are not mere 
instruments of the economy, but that the economy 
is an instrument of the business system. And some- 
body will be smart enough to prove that again 
this year. 


All too often predictions carry the weight of fact. 
Last year, a notably bad year for the economic 
soothsayers, was marked by the sheer numbers of 
supposedly savvy businessmen sitting around 
wondering what was happening—asking them- 
selves what had gone wrong. They had been 
assured of success; and it occurred to far too few 
people that that success would have to be earned. 


This year the predictions are different. They range 
from the “we'll probably come out all right in 
spite of a bad start” to the downright pessimistic. 
Much of this is certainly based on sound (although 
maybe slightly outdated) methods of prognostica- 
tion. Some of it is surely colored by the desire to 
be on the “safe” side—a natural reaction to the 
magnitude of the 1960 prediction errors. 


Most of the predictions for 1961, however, do bear 
a certain muted feeling of mild hope. Gains and 


of ‘Sixty-One 


losses are generally mentioned in terms of one or 
two percent from 1960. 


Even the major appliance industry is confident of 
improvement. 


But the marketer who intends to rise to the chal- 
lenge knows the secret: Economic predictions can 
be a great help if they are used to indicate the job 
that lies ahead. They can be ruinous if they are 
accepted as the final word on what is actually go- 
ing to happen. Every marketing man should de- 
vote his entire existence to making economic 
predictions incorrect by meeting and beating the 
challenge they offer—the challenge of a figure, an 
indicator, to be topped. 


The Situation Now 


Rather than looking at predictions to see what we 
can do and what we cannot do, let’s take a look at 
the way we stand right now. And don’t forget, 
this is at the not-so-hot end of a lukewarm year. 


® Population, of course, is at an all-time high and 
still growing. 


® Disposable personal income is at an all-time 
high, too. More people with more money. That's 
real raw material for marketing. But there’s more. 


@ Spending in the public sector of the economy 
is at an unparalleled rate. Defense outlays get 
stronger and stronger. Every sign points to even 
more money to be poured into the arms race, as 
well as a pace-setting rise in public construction. 


® Credit is easier and shows signs of getting even 
less tight than it is now. 


@ Consumer confidence is still fairly high, accord- 
ing to most surveys; it is considerably higher than 
the usual recession levels. 


®@ Bearing this. out are the retail sales, which, 
although not spectacular, are definitely not de- 
pressed. 
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(continued) 


®@ Even business’ plans are fairly bullish. Only 
minor softening in plans for capital expansion 


outlays has been noted. Hardly an indication of 
recession. 


@ Even that current “economic damper,” the 
steel industry, shows some signs of life. Accord- 
ing to Steel magazine, inventories early last month 
were at rock bottom, but users were continuing 
to eat up steel at a rate that is about a million tons 
a month faster than they are replacing it. This 
can't go on forever, and merely raising buying to 
the level of consumption should boost steel makers’ 
operation from about 50% of capacity to 60%. 


There are plenty more bright spots, too. Many are 
very bullish factors that apply to individual in- 
dustries rather than to the whole economy. (For 
a complete look at the economic signposts, see 
“The Grass Will be Greener in Spring,” p. 42). 


And, face it, there are a few soft spots as well. 


Nevertheless, there is enough good news around 
to make a good selling season ahead. Let’s put it 
this way: If business isn’t good in 1961, it won't 
be the fault of insurmountable difficulties. It will 
be because business failed to rise to the occasion. 


How are these lessons of the fifties to be applied 
in the big test ahead? What lessons are the ones 
that count? 


Perhaps one of the most important today is the 
fine art of “flexible marketing,” of using marketing 
footwork. It’s not that conditions in all places and 
industries are bad today; it’s just the averages that 
are mediocre. Marketing must apply its knowl- 
edge of how to avoid the bad spots, and hit hard 
at the good. 


And the lesson on how to put together a gigantic 
sales effort must be remembered, too. Look at the 
auto industry, for example. Everything is better 
than 1955: There are more people with more 
money, more models of cars to choose from. 
Everything is better, that is, except sales. What's 
the drawback? Apathy. The public is sick of the 
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glory of the automobile. The challenge: Detroit 
must beat the drum like never before. 


Needed: Persuasiveness 

Some industries are sure to find that more than 
just impact is needed. They must apply the highly 
refined art of persuasiveness. Take the major 
appliance marketer as an example. Right now, 
with the big appliance boom a few years behind, 
the key to his success lies more than ever in 
replacement sales. And the ability to re-sell former 
owners as well as persuade others to switch their 
brands in 1961 may determine the leader in ‘62. 


And marketing must apply everything it has 
learned about rolling with the punches, too. The 
appeal must vary according to what the customer 
wants to hear. Only recently the bogged-down 
construction materials industry learned the basic 
fact that when people decide not to change houses, 
two things happen: they are usually anxious to 
improve their present home, and they have newly 
released capital which could be put into a second, 
leisure-time house. Thus were born two markets 
which only had to be discovered and appealed to. 


The marketer must always remember to give the 
customer what he wants, and business must use 
its new skills to determine what these wants are. 
For example, there are very strong indications 
today that, although retail dollar sales are holding, 
unit volume is down. The answer is clearly seen 
as a trend toward higher-price merchandise, 
toward quality rather than quantity buying. 


And, finally, the marketer must remember the 
dangers that lurk in tradition. He must be quick 
to spot the obsolete, and quicker to discard it. 
That goes for products, methods and attitudes. 


And it goes for economic indicators, too. Anyone 
who persists in saying that the decline in inven- 
tories means recession rather than a change in 
basic purchasing and distribution attitudes has 
only himself to blame if his profits in ‘61 don't 
bring smiles to the frozen faces around the direc- 
tors’ table. 


Newsweek is read by more 


top Washington defense officials 


than any other newsweekly 


In 1961, the Federal Defense Agencies (Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense) will spend an estimated $40 billion. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency plans 
to spend $600 million. All such expenditures 
will be controlled by the top officials in these 


agencies. More of these officials read Newsweek 
than any other newsweekly. Why? Principally 
because Newsweek presents the facts the way 
they need them to make sound decisions— 
fairly, clearly, completely, across the full spec- 
trum of human affairs. Atmosphere for action! 


..ahead of the news, behind the headlines... for people at the top 
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no slide-rule 
expert required 


During the next seven days, 
no possible combination of 
current weekday magazines 
will reach as many families in 
than 65 key market 


areas as next Sunday's 


PARADE: 


The Sunday Magazine 
section of strong 
newspapers throughout 
the nation, reaching ten 
million homes every week. 
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EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 

New York—Executives are getting 
fewer bonus and incentive payments 
and receiving more in the way of 
stability compensation these days, ac- 
cording to an American Management 
Assn. Executive Compensation Service 
study. The study shows that bonus 
and incentive payments in 1951 
amounted to 17.8% of total com- 
pensation; by 1960 the figure had 
dropped to 13.9%. Fully 6.5% of the 
current executive salary goes into 
contributions for retirement programs. 
This salary represents 80% of his 
total compensation. 


THE LADIES COMPLAIN 


Washington, D. C.—It appears the 
gentler sex is not so gentle when it 
comes to criticism of Detroit. One 
hundred homemaker delegates attend- 
ing the Automotive Discussion at the 
recent Third National Congress on 
Better Living, sponsored by McCall's 
Magazine, were sharply critical of 
the price, workmanship and styling 
of American standard cars. The girls 
like the compact, however. They 
called it a “real lady’s car,” but they 
also said they sometimes buy small 
foreign cars because the price is lower 
and quality better. The biggest prob- 
lem for homemakers is finding ade- 
quate information and repairs. 


HOT TIMES AHEAD 
FOR FROZEN FOODS 


Boston—All eyes in the frozen foods 
industry will be on Massachusetts 
after the first of next month. The first 
legislation of its kind goes into effect 
there Feb. 1, requiring maintenance 
of quality control measures in the 
handling of frozen foods from ship- 
ping to selling point. 

Manufacturers are happy because 
the bill, modeled on a code adopted 
by the Assn. of Food and Drug 
Officials of the U.S., will crack down 
hard on sloppy handling practices 
that affect the quality of their prod- 
ucts and, consequently, the consumer's 
impression. Retailers are worried be- 
cause penalties for the first violation 
are set at $100 and for the second at 
$500. And with Connecticut showing 
signs of following suit, eventual 50- 
state enforcement seems possible. 
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FANGPASTE 

Las Vegas—Does your dog have 
offensive breath? The answer to his 
social problems is now on the market 
under the name “Happy Breath.” 
Mike Davis Enterprises, Inc., recently 
developed a dentifrice. and oral hy- 
giene product for dogs. The new 
product is currently being introduced 
in pet stores and pet departments in 
the U.S. and Canada. It is not known 
whether the company will seek ADA 
approval, but it’s an idea. 


THE RETURNABLE QUESTION 


New York—Look for the soft drinks 
industry to come to a decision on its 
return or no-return packaging prob- 
lem this year. The case looks strong 
for no-return bottles. The latest ex- 
perimenter is Pepsi-Cola Co., test 
marketing in five franchise areas. 
National Drinks Bottling Co., Inc., 
also introduced a new Orange Crush 
in throwaway bottles on the West 
Coast. 

The West Coast represents the big 
pressure area. Some super chains are 
reported throwing out returnable 
bottles, refusing to handle them unless 
the bottler pays a handling charge. 
The present costs of the three candi- 
dates: A can costs 4 cents; a no- 
return bottle costs 3 cents; a return- 
able bottle costs 7 cents, but it is 
used as many as 20 times and hence 
costs only .35 cents. If bottlers have 
to pay a handling charge the cost 
picture may change drastically. 


U.S. LOVES PUSHBUTTONS 


Chicago—From a modest start as a 
bug-bomb in the late 1940's, the com- 
mercial aerosol now comes in 2,000 
different forms. Ranging from _hair- 
sprays to room deodorants, non-food 
products alone use nearly 600 million 


on the MOVE 


containers a year, and an increase of 
8 million is predicted by 1970. 


LONG DISTANCE 
AT FLAT RATE 


Washington, D. C.—Now being con- 
sidered by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is an American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. plan for 
long distance service at a flat rate. 
The plan allows a customer to buy 
service to any one or more of six 
areas outside his home state on a 
full-time (unlimited calling 24 hours 
a day) or measured-time (15 hours 
total calling time per month with an 
hourly charge for additional time) 
basis. 

Buying the first area, a customer 
would get service to about 10% of 
the country outside his own state; 
second area would add 10% more, and 
the four remaining areas would add 
roughly 20% apiece. A _ full-time 
service for the first area from New 
York City would cost $500 a month, 
and for all areas it would cost $2250. 
The first area service on measured 
time would cost $200 plus $11 for 
each additional hour; for all areas it 
would cost $590 plus $33 for each 
additional hour. 


PLASTICS FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Cleveland—Those old and tired look- 
ing sheet metal tubes designed to 
receive newspapers on suburban cir- 
culation routes may soon be on the 
way out. The Newspaper Enterprise 
Assn., which provides newspapers 
with special editorial services and 
material, did a little extra-curricular 
research to locate a more durable and 
attractive container. It finally chose 
the plastic PermaTube, made by 
Phillips Chemical Co. Since its intro- 
duction, 20,000 units have been sold. 


TOGETHERNESS 


White Plains, N. Y.—One company 
that never has any trouble getting 
personnel to follow managerial sug- 
gestions is IBM. The latest demon- 
stration of its warm togetherness and 
security-mindedness is the purchase by 
interested employees of the market- 
ing division of 2,300 automobile seat 
belts. The seat belt program was 
sponsored by employee clubs in most 
of the companys nearly 200 sales 
offices throughout the country. Ap- 
parently other divisions are planning 
to follow suit. 


TABLES TURNED 


East Lansing, Mich.—Getting even 
with consumers who have been critical 
of Detroit, General Motors Corp. is 
doing some criticising on its own. 
The company complains that “the 
American people want to have their 
cake and eat it, too,” that they would 
like “interiors of austere mink.” 

Then the company does a little 
bragging. It claims that GM’s Chevro- 
let Division can satisfy the consumer’s 
“odd demands” by turning out its 
entire 1960 output of about 1,850,- 
000 cars without making any two 
units exactly alike. 


PREMIUMS ARE MEDIA 

Chester, Pa.—Since so many com- 
panies are offering premiums anyway, 
it’s surprising that more aren’t taking 
advantage of their promotional pos- 
sibilities. Scott Paper Co. offers a 
premium that does a little selling for 
the company after the consumer re- 
ceives it. Offered for $1, the premium 
is billed as a stylish and sturdy nap- 
kin holder. When the dispenser is 
empty, the spring-loaded pusher plate 
becomes visible. On it is printed: 
“Refill with Scott Family Napkins.” 


“WAY OUT’ ADS 


Palo Alto—Satellites could make fine 
advertising media, say the scientists 
at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Kicking 
around a proposal to use sodium 
vapor trails of orange-red as a method 
of tracking spacecraft, they also came 
up with the blue-sky idea of using 
the same device to “space-write” ad- 
vertising messages, with satellites. It’s 
doubtful that advertisers will get very 
excited about the idea, however. Np 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highwoys 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


Orne OCT HECe 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Pwerrestoee 
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Guard your capital 
investment... 


with 


American Credit insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes 

. and your credit risk begins. From that point 
on, the only protection for your accounts receiv- 
able . . . for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents ...is commercial credit insur- 
ance. An ACI policy, with new and broader cover- 
age, is the soundest way to guard your capital 
investment. 


Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit 
of American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, se/l more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is important to sales progress and good financial 
management. Call your Insur- 
ance agent. . . or the local office 
of American Credit Insurance. 


1m WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT COMPANY, which has assets of over 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 59, 300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. two billion dollars. 
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(continued) 


one has been able to figure out a way 
to manipulate the missiles so that 
the vapor trail would actually spell 
out words. Besides, think what it 
would do to an ad budget. 


SERVICE PROBLEMS AGAIN 


Toledo, Ohio—The appliance indus- 
try is not the only one that suffers 
from the perennial problem of service. 
Electric Autolite Co. is worried about 
“the growing irritation with repeat 
service calls” on the part of American 
drivers. The company is making pro- 
posals for a giant-size project designed 
to provide the automotive industry 
with the quarter of a million auto 
mechanics it needs to cope with fu- 
ture serv ice problems. 


SUPERS ATTRACT ANOTHER 


Philadelphia—Another “high-price” 
quality item has been drawn by the 
lure of the super markets to bring 
out a low-price, heavy-volume item. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, makers 
of expensive gift-boxed candies, has 
just introduced its new 29c to 39c 
boxed candies to the supers. The 
“Jure” consisted of the growth of the 
super market share of the candy 
market from 8% to 33% in three years. 


FEATURE-LENGTH LESSON 


Houston—What may well be the 
longest sales training film on record 
runs an hour and five minutes and 
cost Atlas Sewing Centers, Inc., 
$25,000. The near-feature-length film 
includes an inspirational introduction 
by Atlas board chairman, a step-by- 
step showing of the manufacture of 
the company’s product, and a full 30 
minutes of sales situations in which 
the model salesman encounters every 
conceivable opposition to the sale of 
his machine. 


SALESMEN RESPONSIBLE 
FOR PROFITS 


New York—There’s been a lot of talk 
lately about extending the responsi- 
bility for profits all the way down the 
line to field salesmen. Last month at 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York, both Stahl-Meyer, Inc., a meat 
packing firm, and Sylvania Electrie 
Products Co. described their plans 
for training field sales managers in 
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Can you find your agency 
account executive in this picture? 


The scene is a seminar on finance at The American Management Asso- 
ciation headquarters in New York. The man in the foreground is one 
of our account managers and the photo illustrates a fact important 
to you: Our people regularly attend AMA Seminars on management 
subjects almost totally unrelated to advertising and public relations. 
Usually they are the only agency people there. 

Why should we encourage this, and pay for it? 

Because we know that our professional skills become more effective 
tools of client management when they are used with a real understand- 
ing of a client’s total business. Our objective, in serving our clients, 
is not only to be highly creative advertising men, but also soundly 
creative businessmen. 


In the past four years, 32 of our people have participated in 43 
AMA Seminars on subjects ranging from “Sales Forecasting” 
to “Managing the Materials Handling Function.” 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS *« MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO + TORONTO 
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Have Your 


Sales Tripled 


in the past 15 years ? 


Since 1945, U.S. population has gone up 28%... but 
the well-to-do men who buy Outdoor Life are now 
more than three times as numerous as they were 
fifteen years ago. 


In the same period, Outdoor Life’s advertising rev- 
enue has increased a healthy 400%. Healthy, too, is 
the fact that while half of it is selling sports equip- 
ment, the other half is selling a host of non-sporting 
products and services which appeal to men. 


lf your product is bought or used by men, the more 
than 1,100,000 Outdoor Life households are your 
market. The Outdoor Life reader earns more money, 
owns more autos, travels more miles, carries more 
insurance than most men. He buys more and oftener 
...whether it’s cars or cameras... luggage or liquor 
... tobacco or tires... fishing tackle or footwear. 


Tell your sales story to these prime prospects for all 
men’s products...in the magazine they believe in... 
and you’re sure to sell them. For the facts on this 
great market, call your Outdoor Life representative 


today. 
gee = Outdoor 
Life 


= 355 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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MARKETING 


on the Move 
(continued) 


profit responsibility. Stahl-Meyer went 
so far as to pass the responsibility on 
to the salesman. 

It’s too early to call it a trend, but 
more and more companies are look- 
ing into this method of combating the 
profit squeeze. Our salesmen may 
wind up small-scale managers. 


GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN 


Caracas, Venezuela—The sound of op- 
portunity knocking from below the 
equator has been so loud that 27 U.S. 
firms have set up manufacturing 
operations in Venezuela in this past 
year. Some of the inducements for 
American manufacturers: low taxa- 
tion; dividends are _ tax exempt; 
capital gains are treated as ordinary 
income; corporations are granted tax 
benefits when starting new industries; 
real estate is usually tax free except 
in cities. 


WHAT MAKES A SNOWBALL? 


Corning, N: Y.—That’s what Corning 
Glass Works wants to know. The:com- 
pany is trying to get a sorely needed 
one rolling through the TV set in- 
dustry that will push up the dwindling 
sales—and_ consequently sales, to 
manufacturers, of Corning’s newly de- 
veloped, square, laminated bulbs for 
TV tubes. The objectives of “Opera- 
tion Snowball”: expand the TV set 
market; encourage trade-ins, and 
(probably the toughest to accomplish) 
encourage dealers to trade-up. 

_ Corning is starting the snowball 
and inviting major TV manufacturers 
to get behind it in sponsoring na- 
tional trade and consumer advertis- 
ing, local cooperative advertising, 
large-scale promotions at the dealer 
level, and an educational program 
aimed at impressing the consumer 
with technological advances made in 
recent vears. 


WHIMSEY STILL WITH US 


Wilmington, Del.—In spite of the at- 
tacks on zany advertising popping up 
these days, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. feels that it’s still a good thing. 
The company’s ads this spring will 
feature curious looking creatures who 
are anything but fashion plates drawn 
by a studio card artist. The fashion- 
minded little monstrosities will sell 
tinted stockings with the theme 
“Every fashion needs a stocking all 
its own.” 


R-FE-A OR XPRESS 


AR EX PRE: 


RA BIG ~~ B24Sk 


Air Express gets your shipment first on, first off 


When the AiR EXPRESS labe/ goes on your product, it becomes a top priority shipment... handled 
with kid gloves all the way. /t never waits for package accumulation; it goes out immediately and 
on the first plane. And it goes where the jets go—always first on, first off on all 35 scheduled 
U.S. airlines. It’s sped from pickup point to plane and delivered at its final destination by one of 
73,000 AiR EXPRESS trucks, many radio- dispatched. Just 

one phone call is all it takes to speed your product — 

ene smal//—to any one of 23,000 communities in all AlR EXPRESS 


50 states... by swift, dependable jet-age AiR EXPRESS. 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF ReEeA EXPRESS ° GETS THERE FIRST V/A U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


But the average expenditure 


for necessities will rise only 8G 


THE HAPPY OUTLOOK: Discretionary 


buying power per capita will soar 


\ 


Leasing cars or trucks? G UJ A R 


Here’s a fleet proven plan 
backed by 24 years 


<—e ny ERVIE 
Vp 


250 “Blue Chip” corporations now enjoy lower 


leasing costs with Wheels “Fleetguard” Service. 
rani} Financial Strength 


— assures lower costs. Wheels has the kind of financial 
strength that assures lowest cost-of-money. Wheels 
will buy your present fleet and lease it back to you. 


Peat ii} Facilities 
— assures lower costs. Wheels maintains a national network 


of over 300 delivery centers for personalized local 
service to your men at point of use. 


, a aT ‘ 
ean) Administration 
— assures lower costs. You get individualized service, 
providing coordinated data on every vehicle at 


regular intervals, plus professional guidance on repairs, 
tires, replacements, etc. 


Keeani ii} Used Car Disposal 


— assures lower costs. Wheels national facilities provide 
highest return on used cars and trucks. 


: Chicago 45, Illinoi 
leasing contract. Lease si sigs 


Chevrolet Bel Airs, 


r — = —— —— _— MV LF KH Ae A a A == Se ee coe Y 
Consult a Wheels man a) 
before you sign or renew WHEELS, INC. : { 
your car or truck 6200 N. Western Ave & 
Tee 


with Powerglide, or other 
fine cars and trucks 

with extra equipment of 
your choice. Send 
coupon today for full 
details and names of other 
famous firms in your 
industry now 

using Wheels Fleetguard 
Service. 

CITY 


Dept. SM 
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Please send me your booklet on Fleetguerd Service. — 
] ) 
ADDRESS 
A 


int. 


27 


Donald D. Pascal, President of National Starch & Chemical Corp., faces the problem of new product introductions. 


“How we sold a product nobody had ever heard of.” 


‘After almost five years in the development and pilot 


plant stages, we recently had a new latex compound 
ready to market. But we were the only ones who knew 


it could do... that it had broad applications 


kaging, construction, textiles and other fields. 
’s why we turned to business magazines. 
Within a month, advertising there developed an al- 


most instant reaction... helped us find the interested 


prospects. We know of no other way to introduce 
our new products so quickly and economically.” 


a McGraw-Hill ge 
“D: Kittens eae eee Oe - @> 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 


af % 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


adman on advertising 


Thank you for “Why Advertising’s 
Critics Are All Wet” [SM, Oct. 7]. 
This article, by Howard J. Morgens, 
President of Procter & Gamble Co., 
is, in my humble opinion, the most 
magnificent and comprehensive ex- 
planation of the function of advertis- 
ing and its proper coordination with 
personal sélling, merchandising, etc., 
that I have ever seen... . 


Hucu M. WALLACE 


Halloway-Wallace Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


... @ bilious approach’ 


I consider your magazine tops in 
the field . . . but your “Marketing on 
the Move” issue left me unmoved, or, 
if anything, over-generalized _ itself 
into uselessness. Notwithstanding all 
the sparkling and expert remarks of- 
fered, this country is momentarily in 
a situation that some good selling 
effort could help very materially. .. . 

There seems to be a tendency to 
feel we are so modern that the ’60’s 
and ’70’s will be particularly different 
from the *40’s and ’50’s. This is non- 
. . . There is basically room for 
lots of hard work and horse sense in 
merchandising in the coming years. 

. The word game in which new 
names are dreamed up for very com- 
mon problems to make the whole 
thing seem complex is, to my mind, 
rather a bilious approach 


K. P. BELLINGER 


sense. 


President 
Conversion Chemical Corp 


Rockville, Conn. 


‘big headaches’ 

I thought you did an excellent job 
of presenting “The Big, Big Head- 
aches Ahead” [SM, Nov. 10, Market- 
ing on the Move issue]. . . 


Rosert W. LEAR 


Director, Marketing Services 
American-Standard 


New York, N.Y. 


. . » You've done an excellent job 
of pulling this together. 


E. L. Tasat 
Vice President—Marketing 
The Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


It will surely prove of much 
value to marketing and sales people 


as we move along in the more critical 
‘60's. 
Stewart E. Rucu 


Vice President, Marketing 
Pitman-Moore Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


. I read this article with a great 
deal of interest. You did a good 
job. . 


Lesuie C. OvERLOCK 


Vice President 
Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


. This article was a very con- 


structive one. ... 
Hersert L. SHuUTTLEWORTH, II 


President 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. 


Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Government interest 


: You might be interested to 
know that the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has asked us to supply 
them with 100 copies of your excel- 
lent article on the Conoflow export 
sales program [“Take a Second Look 
at Marketing in Europe,” SM, Oct. 


21 
Ropert W. STANTON, JR 


Advertising Manager 
Conoflow Corp 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


wholesale objection 


The article “Out Go the Distribu- 
tors—and Up Go the Sales” [SM, Nov. 
18] leaves a most unfortunate impres- 
sion in the minds of your readers. . . . 

The sales vice president of McCul- 
loch Corporation’s Marine Products 
Division was and is kidding himself 
if he thinks he eliminated a step or 
a function in the distribution system 
by “going direct.” . . . He either 
took on the function himself or he 
shifted it from his distributors to his 
dealers. ... 

Let’s think about the dealer for a 
moment, the fellow who not only is 
“enjoying more business,” but is “get- 
ting a 2% higher margin now that 
the distributors have been eliminated.” 
How much increased stock is he 
carrying now? Are spare parts avail- 
able near at hand? Who finances the 
end-of-season carryover? Who builds 
up inventory for the spring rush? Who 
pays for these services? . 

Many able and determined brains 
are being applied every hour to the 
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a call for 
action 


RR 6 ak boy 
to all companies 

using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing — the 
Hertz, way, described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.”’ Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from 
operating efficiency perfected over 
30 years. Each “‘10-Plus” plan re- 
places your cars with brand-new 
Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine 
cars; assumes full responsibility for 
maintenance and repairs; and re- 
duces the many annoying details of 
fleet administration to the writing of 
one budgetable check each month. 
Use coupon below to learn why 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. D17. 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 


booklet. 

NAME 

POSITION 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE — 


NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED 
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arithmetic that 


THE MAN 


Juel R. Warner 
Merchandising Director 
Behlen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Nebr. 


“Facing into a year of heavy buyer resist- 
ance among farmers, we decided to step up 
our advertising and sales programs in Ohio 
and Michigan. We pointed for wider dis- 
tribution and better recognition of our entire 
line by farmer prospects.” 


plu THE MAGAZINE 


“We selected MICHIGAN FARMER, for ex- 
ample, because we knew from experience 
that no other farm paper could exert the 
desired local influence on dealers and farm- 
ers.’ STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING 
service also makes possible last-minute 
dealer listings. 


plus THE AD 


This is one of four Behlen ads—testimonial 
and dealer listing — run in MICHIGAN 
FARMER during summer and early fall, 1960. 
We wouldn't have known about the new 
Behlen crop drying tank in time to use it 
this season if we hadn’t seen the ad,” de- 
clare Clyde and Charles Thornell of Char- 
lotte, Michigan (shown below). 


(epewenec( mms 


equals THE RESULTS 


‘From the ad, it looked like just what we 
needed for slow, gradua! drying to suit the 
cereal companies,” continue the Thornells. 
It's a good thing we bought the 10,000- 
bushel Behlen drying tank. This big unit is 
providing a real help to us this fall in drying 
and storing over 150 acres of high-moisture 
corn.” Behlen’s results? — 28 percent in- 
crease in dealer sign-ups; 4.4 percent sales 
increase in a year when farm equipment 


sales were sizably down. 


Michigan Farmer 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Send for brochure — 
“The New Look in Farm Paper Advertising:" 


Home State Farm Paper Unit - SM 
1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
TOP-THIRD FARM STATES...TOP-OF -THE-SOUTH STATES 
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task of cutting distribution costs as 
well as production costs in this coun- 
try, and they are being successful on 
both counts. However, they are not 
succeeding by eliminating essential 
production or marketing functions, 
but rather by discovering methods of 
performing these functions more effi- 
ciently. ... 

It is possible that Mr. Owen chose 
the right route and that he will some- 
day have all the outboard motor busi- 
ness. However, if he had cut his mar- 
ginal distributors, and they their 
marginal dealers, and if he had con- 
centrated half as much time, effort 
and money on studying the problems 
of, and training, the remaining strong 
distributors and dealers as he has in 
hiring and training his national 
“direct sales force,” he might have 
attained all the outboard motor busi- 
ness in half the time. It is even pos- 
sible that he and they would have 
ended up with more profit, and the 
consumers with better service at lower 
prices. ... 


Pau. L. Courtney 


Exec. Vice President 
Natl. Assn. of Wholesalers 
Washington, D.C. 


food packaging 
We have just finished your series of 
articles on food packaging [“Food 
Packages as Housewives See Them,” 
SM, Oct. 21, Nov. 4, Nov. 18]. This 
is indeed a stimulating series. Sales 
Management has handled the data 
very well... 
JaMes L. SPANGENBERG 


Director, Commercial Research 
The Quaker Oats Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


. we would greatly appreciate 
an ‘additional ten re prints of your re- 
cent packaging study. Naturally, our 
members were most impressed with 
this material and would like to study 
it at greater length. 


WiLtiAM W. CARPENTER 


Plastic Food Container Assn. 
Chicago, IIl. 


. . . We would like to purchase 
100 copies of the SM reprint of the 
3-part packaging study 


Rosert D. WiLcox 


Advertising Manager 
Packaging Materials Div. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


& The three parts of the Food Pack 
aging series have been reprinted in 
a single handy booklet form, available 
at $1.00 from Readers’ Service, Sales 
Management, 630 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 
7. 


~ Brownie Bullet Camera, $4.25 


Strietmann Biscuit Company reports: 


Brownie Bullet Camera builds cookie sales in 13 states 


cr 
A 


Jur principal use of Kodak pre- 
miums is.to gain floor display space 
in retail grocer accounts and thereby 
sell more cookies,” says Strietmann’s 


James W. Hoeffler. 

The increase in Strietmann’s sales 
attests to the excellence of Striet- 
mann’s product line and the hard 


work of its salespeople—with an extra 
measure to the insight of its promo- 
tion department in choosing a key 
Kodak premium. 

There 7s a key Kodak camera for 
every promotion, and Kodak can help 
Kodak can also make 


valuable program suggestions, too. 


you find it. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


Name 


Company 


Street 


Position 


The first thing to do, then, is to look 
over the Kodak catalog of popular 
premiums (mail coupon below). 
Kodak cameras work well as sales in- 
centives, employee awards, recogni- 
tion items, especially as business gifts. 


Prices range from $4.25 to $895. 


Prices are list, subject to change without notice. 


Zone 


SOGlalk 


TRADEMARK 
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THEY'RE 


IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


30 Years an Electronics Salesman 


Curtis R 


task as Raytheon Company's new com- 


Hammond's Herculean 
mercial v-p, market development and 
the post is a new one at Raytheon 

will be to help the company present 
one face to its many industrial cus- 
tomers. No snap: Raytheon has 12 


divisions organized as 


independent 


ind integrated businesses, most with 


their own sales force. Under his di- 


rection, regional commercial offices 
were set up, two years ago, to pro- 
vide common housing and coordina- 
tion for salesmen of the different di- 
visions in the key marketing areas. 
But Raytheon—known for its con- 
tributions to the Government’s arsenal 


of military electronics—stands on its 


Du Mont Labs’ Tirone: 60 Hours a Week... 


Early last summer stockholders of 
Fairchild Instruments 
Corp. with profits at a 40-year peak) 
and Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 


Inc. (whose ’59 sales were down more 


Camera and 


than $10 million over ’58’s) approved 


the merger of the two corporations. 
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Out of the merger has come recogni- 
tion of the need for a marketing man- 
ager for the four industrial electronic 
product lines of Du Mont Labs Di- 


visions. (The lines are sold through 
different sales and distributing organ- 
izations: coordination had been scant.) 
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own feet as a commercial manufac- 
turer, too. It makes, among other 
things, electronic components sold to 
other manufacturers for incorporation 
in their products, components sold 
through distributors for the replace- 
ment market, industrial equipment, 
and a broad line of marine equipment. 
The firm’s commercial sales alone 
rank it among the country’s 500 
largest companies. Curt Ham- 
mond is about to celebrate his 30th 
vear as an electronics salesman. In 
his new job he leaves field sales ad- 
ministration, moves into focal-point 
selling. He’s not at his desk much, 
makes customer calls alongside the 
field sales engineers. A member of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers, he’s 
an amateur radio operator and a li- 
censed “ham.” Sunday mornings, 
cigar-smoking Curt Hammond arises, 
spends a couple of hours clacking 
away at other Raytheon sales people, 
friends across the country and in 
foreign lands. “We don’t talk busi- 
ness on the air,” he says, with the 
soft accents of Kentucky, “but it’s 
good business to keep in touch 
through every communications medi- 
um available, especially when you're 
selling electronic equipment.” He’s 
been with Raytheon since 1945. 


Du Mont found the man on its own 
front porch. He’s George E. Tirone, 
Jr., with Du Mont since *48, most 
recently as head of technical products 
sales, International Division. Tirone is 
a diplomat, fitted for the task of talk- 
ing the language of engineers, sales 
representative firms and top manage- 
ment by his years with Bell Telephon 
Laboratories. Bell hired him because 
he stood near the top of his class at 
New York’s tough Stuyvesant High 
School. (But it took him years of night 
college to get his engineering educa- 
tion.) He sits in no paneled office, 
backed with sales graphs and a U.S. 
Map. If you want Tirone, try the 
labs, the production lines or catch 
him on the road. Nights, you'll in- 
variably find him at home, doing the 
dictating he can’t find time for at the 
office. In this newly created job he’s 
coordinating and directing all sales 
and merchandising for the division’s 
scientific instruments, 2-way radios, 
closed-circuit industrial TV and elec- 
tronic automotive testing equipment. 
He and his wife have three growing 
daughters, share a consuming interest 
in sailing. 
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Bulk and Frequency 
DISCOUNT RATES 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald-Express takes 

pleasure in announcing to advertisers and agencies that 
effective February 1, 1961, it is expanding from a general 
flat rate to a bulk contract rate—and from a flat rate 

to a full frequency rate structure using CID discounts. In 
addition, there will be a discount for multi-color leeway. 


As numerous advertisers and agencies have endorsed this 
modern plan, we feel sure that this progressive action 

of adopting uniform bulk and frequency rates will 

meet with widespread approval. 


For complete details and rate card, please write to General 
Advertising Dept., Los Angeles Evening Herald-Express 
or any Moloney, Regan & Schmitt office. 


Los Angeles Evening 


HERALD-EXPRESS 


LARGEST EVENING NEWSPAPER IN WESTERN AMERICA 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


merica shops for 


Better Homes and Gardens. 
NOW 5S EDITIONS AND OVER 5,250,000 COPIES EVERY MONTH 


ideas that make SALES 
family IDEA magazine 


The family 


yi sil 
oA mde 
PDE 


> 


Every issue of BH&G is as idea-packed as all outdoors—the kind of ideas that turn into sales 
§ 

America—the family-centered, top-spending third— 

turns to BH&G for ideas about what to do and what to 

buy for happier family life, at home or away from home. 


Whether you sell auto accessories or zippers, you’d 


Better Homes and Gardens’ world of ideas is a won- 
derfully various world. In every issue there are ideas 
about travel, food, furnishings, building—ideas always 
that orbit around the subject that’s closest to most 


Americans . . . their homes and their families. have a hard time finding a more productive atmos- 


Month after month, almost sixteen million men and phere for presenting your sales story. Meredith of Des 


women look to the family idea magazine for ideas Moines . . . America’s biggest publisher of ideas for to- 


about how to live better. During the year, a third of day’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


TRACY CALL 
Washington State Manager 
Gooderham & Worts, Ltd. 


“In Washington State 


we put emphasis where it belongs... 
on Seattle and Tacoma.’’n.. Call says, “The Seattle 


and Tacoma markets account for about 75°%5 of our total Washington State sales and 


consequently I always ask for full advertising and merchandising support in both 


markets...never one alone. In my opinion the Tacoma News Tribune, along with a 


Seattle daily, is the only way to reach most people living in the big Puget Sound 
area. That’s why I recommend an ‘ 


A-schedule’ in the News Tribune every time.” 


Think Twice About Tacoma 


The Tacoma Market, Washington State’s 2nd Market, is intensely covered 
by the State’s 2nd largest evening newspaper, the Tacoma News Tribune. 
No Seattle newspaper can claim merchandisable coverage in this area. 
Circulation of the News Tribune is now more than 85,000. 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


by SAWYER - FERGUSON -WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 


hicage¢ « Philadelphia «+ Detroit 


Represented 


Atlanta «+ Los Angeles «+ San Francisco 
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Caught in a Profit Squeeze? 


JANUARY 6, 1961 


The Compleat Guide 
To Cutting Field Selling Costs 


Many sales execs are on the hot seat today. Most corporate managements are suffering from 


a bad case of squeezed profits and are putting the heat on all company departments, including 


marketing, to slash costs. For the harassed exec, here is a guide to cutting field selling costs. 


A cost-cutting campaign is never 
a pleasant experience. Today, when 
most marketers realize that their 
greatest opportunities for profit im- 
provement lie in the direction of long- 
term efficiency improvement, cost- 
cutting in the old-fashioned sense can 
be a big, fat annoyance. Yet, as the 
parade of less-than-ideal profit state- 
ments grows longer and larger, top 
corporate officials are increasingly 
likely to cast their votes for immedi- 
ate cost improvements. 

Reports from sales managers across 
the countrv show that marketing cost- 
cutting attitudes in nearly every com- 
pany fall into one of two very distinct 
categories. Either sales is glowered at 
by management and told to look 
sharp, while the real heat is put on 
manufacturing, or the brass hats 
adopt the philosophy that marketing 
is an all too expensive necessity, if 
not a luxury—a real hotbed of waste. 

The first is a marketing executive’s 
dream. Although he must be able to 
justify every dollar spent, he is at 
least able to concentrate his efforts 
on long-term marketing efficiency im- 
provement. His freedom to grow his 
own way is safe—as long as he does 
not become too expensive with this 
freedom. 

The second, however, does not put 
the marketing director in an enviable 
spot. He not only must plan for the 
long haul, but he must show im- 
mediate results in terms of dollars 
saved. Far too often, his course is 
charted from higher up. In any event, 
he must hack away at his organiza- 


tion—and hope he doesn’t leave him- 
self up a tree. 

The ideal cost-cutting situation 
would be found in an organization 
that is efficiently run and in which 
both day-to-day details and over-all 
policies are so efficient that not a 
penny is wasted. Cost-cutting then 
becomes a philosophy, an attitude, 
directed at assuming that all the lat- 
est marketing ideas and equipment 
are adopted to keep the machine 
running at peak efficiency. Unfortu- 
nately, no company in this world can 
claim the attainment of such a state. 

Consequently, there is not a mar- 
keting manager in business who is 
not concerned with eliminating un- 
necessary costs. If a manager is lucky 
enough to be untroubled by a current 
cost reduction purge, it is, nonethe- 
less, of great importance to him to be 
able to divert as much cash as pos- 
sible to truly constructive efforts. If 
he is unfortunate enough to be caught 
in the cost-cutting hotseat, getting 
better performance may occupy most 
of his time. 


> There are literally hundreds of 
ways to cut marketing costs. But the 
most fruitful area (or at least most 
popular) is certainly in cutting field 
selling costs. This not only represents 
a major area of marketing cost, but 
it always seems to be unnecessarily 
expensive. Like many marketing 
costs, it is difficult to tie field selling 
costs to results, and they become 
especially suspect because most of 
the spending occurs away from direct 
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supervision of sales headquarters. 

No one could possibly list all the 
ways to clamp down on field selling 
costs. Much can be done at the cor- 
porate policy level. Measures that 
require changes in corporate attitude 
or cooperation among company de- 
partments or divisions must be han- 
dled at the top. The bulk of improve- 
ments in field costs must naturally 
come from the sales or marketing 
management level. It is here that all 
measures requiring evaluation — of 
across-the-board results must be han- 
dled. Over-all sales policies must 
also be examined at this level 


» The field sales manager, too, has 
his job. In addition to insuring the 
success of plans handed down from 
above, he must evaluate those activi- 
ties that can be expected to differ 
widely from place to place. And he 
must evaluate the individual sales- 
man’s cost performance. 

Presented below are several dozen 
of the most widely used and most 
universally applicable cost-cutting 
ideas. No attempt has been made to 
screen out those that may seem to be 
obvious; to do that would be to at- 
tempt to read minds. They are sepa- 
rated according to the level at which 
the greatest amount of thought and 
evaluation must occur: corporate 
policv level, sales management level, 
or field manager level. Naturally, 
each affects the others, and, depend- 
ing on the individual corporation, 
might be equally at home in different 
levels. (continued on next page) 
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Caught in a Protit Squeeze? 


Corporate Level Decisions 
on Cutting Sales Costs 


One of the most popular basic steps 
to cost improvement today involves 
spreading the umbrella of profit re- 
sponsibility over more and more sales 
management jobs. Several big cor- 
bringing district man- 
agers in from the field to give them 
fast training in the cost picture. Un- 


porations are 


fortunately, this involves spreading 
company cost “secrets” a little thinner 
than some companies might like, and 
some field managers might resent be- 


ing burdened with the additional re- 
sponsibility. 

On the other hand, if every man- 
ager who directly supervises salesmen 
knows he must turn in a specified 
profit performance, it becomes rela- 
tively simple to motivate him to care- 
fully scrutinize and evaluate every 
expenditure. And it helps show who 
has the potential for greater things. 

This is high-level decision stuff be- 
cause it involves releasing profit in- 


formation to great numbers of peo- 
ple. The next cost-cutting device is 
different. It involves a basic question 
of competitive strategy. 

It involves eliminating customers 
that are not profitable to the com- 
pany. 

There is a certain amount of value 
to eliminating customers whose orders 
are either too few or too small to be 
worthwhile. Although it tends to re- 
duce sales somewhat, its over-all effect 


The Sales Manager's Role 


in Cutting Field Costs 


In any drive to cut field selling 


osts, the 
the key 
demands that he de velop the mecha- 
nism with which to carry out the 


sales manager is naturally 


figure. His position not only 


orders from above, but, more impor- 
tant, he must take advantage of his 
over-all view to spot areas for im- 
provement and generate ideas for im- 
provement. Although many steps to 
be taken must actually be performed 
by field managers, only the sales man- 
age! s in the position to evaluate 
against the others and 
over-all picture of perform- 


each district 
get a 
ince 

It is also his responsibility to create 
an atmosphere ot cost consc1ousness 
throughout his entire organization, an 
atmosphere which can be the biggest 
single factor in the success of a cost- 
cutting program, and without which 
there can be little hope for real im- 
prove ment 

As was noted above, the sales man- 
ager is almost sure to have to make 
some changes in the field organiza- 
tion. One thing should be under- 
stood at the outset: Too many com- 
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panies seem to feel that a neat or- 
ganization chart is an end in itself. 
rhey struggle to get every field sales 
unit to correspond as closely as pos- 
sible to a master plan. Although this 
can be fine, there are many, many 
occasions on which this is just more 
restrictive than it is valuable. There 
is no law that says the Denver office 
must be set up like the Newark office. 
And, when change is in the air, when 
districts must be wrenched about to 
fit changes in customer and product 
policy, the sales manager is likely to 
find that freedom of field structure is 
a very welcome thing. 


¢ Realigning Territories 

There are a number of cost-cutting 
ideas the sales manager can keep in 
mind when he considers realignment. 
For example, he might want to make 
an extensive tour of the territories 
before he acts. This not only allows 
him to take a personal hand in keep- 
ing morale high (and this is always a 
problem where reorganization is con- 
cerned), but it gives him the. advan- 
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tage of a fresh, expert look at the po- 
tential in each area. It is too often 
assumed that the salesman automat- 
ically knows the best prospects for 
business in his territory. 

The sales manager has to break 
down profits as well as sales for each 
territory. He can use this detailed 
picture to find troubled areas that 
might need his personal investigation. 
It also enables him to study the most 
profitable areas and learn some of the 
reasons behind their success. 

As a temporary measure, it might 
also be possible to shift sales weight 
from those areas that have been hit 
hardest by a business slump to those 
which are doing the best. “Areas,” by 
the way, can mean geographic loca- 
tions as well as types or kinds of in- 
dustries. 

When rearranging or restructuring 
sales districts, try for a tightening-up 
effect. Make them smaller, so that 
individual territories within them will 
be tighter. This allows a greater con- 
centration of salespower in the most 
productive places, should cut down 
on “high spotting” by salesmen. It 


on profits is proportionately much 
less. As such, this is becoming a 
favorite move of profit-worried boards 
and presidents. Eliminating small, 
“worthless” customers produces im- 
mediate improvements in the sales- 
to-earnings ratio. 

But such a move is not without 
its dangers, and it is up to the sales 
manager, who must carry out the 
command, to see that it does as little 
long-range damage as possible. (See 
“The Spreading Epidemic of Small 
Orders,” SM, Dec. 2.) He must allow 
field sales managers to make excep- 
tions for small accounts that show 
promise of developing into much big- 
ger customers. He must rescue those 
accounts that, although unprofitable 
now, could be made profitable with 
different handling, such as less atten- 
tion from salesmen, improved order 
procedure, etc., or that could be sold 
a more profitable line. 

Another thing, the sales manager 
must remember that every account, 
even though it is unprofitable, is hold- 


cuts travel time and expense and the 
need for overnight stays. Distributors 
or dealers can be picked up to cover 
the low productive areas that are left 
out when territories are concentrated. 
And, although the idea is to achieve 
a greater concentration of salesmen, 
it might also be a good opportunity to 
do away with the least effective sales 
personnel. 

If territories are still rather large, 
it might pay to adopt a policy where- 
by salesmen live in their territories, 
a couple of hundred miles from their 
district office. It costs less to travel 
to the office every couple of weeks 
than to travel out to the territory all 
the time. Of course, this is not rec- 
ommended if salesmen need a lot of 
supervision or switch territories fre- 
quently. 


¢ Dealing with the Customer 


Even if there is no pressure to drop 
the unprofitable accounts, this is the 
time to show customers your colors. 
There are practically no purchasers 
«vho do not from time to time demand 
expensive concessions on price, sched- 


ules, services and so on. Now, with 
customers also caught in a _ cost 
squeeze, these pressures are mount- 
ing. Salesmen must be impressed 
with the need to clamp down on such 
demands. Admittedly, there must be 
a certain amount of flexibility—but if 
salesmen are required to get an okay 


ing up its share of the overhead. If 
an account is terminated because it is 
making little or nothing for the com- 
pany, its share of the advertising and 
promotion expense, salesman expense, 
field facility expense and so on must 
be shared by the remaining accounts, 
thus making them less profitable than 
they were. This condition exists until 
new business comes along to shoulder 
the burden. 

Product emphasis is also something 
of a corporate policy matter. Al- 
though the marketing director is 
usually responsible for products, many 
companies still demand that big 
changes of product direction be ap- 
proved at a higher level. But from 
top level to salesman there must be 
an awareness of which products 
should be de-emphasized and which 
should be pushed. Those that are 
unprofitable fall by the wayside, unless 
they are indispensable parts of prod- 
uct packages. The most profitable 
should be emphasized, and new cus- 
tomers found for them. This can very 


from a manager with profit responsi- 
bility before making an exception, im- 
provements are sure to follow. If the 
field manager has to worry about 
profits, he is sure to see the extra 
expense involved in special delivery 
treatment and product service, and 
will, therefore, be inclined to reject 
all but the most urgent demands for 
special treatment. 

There are a couple of ways that 
sales management can cut costs by 
working with the manufacturing team. 
One involves costing out the price of 
custom orders. Few field personnel 
fully realize the tremendous expense 
involved in filling an order for special 
items. When the additional produc- 
tion expenses are added to special 
handling costs and the field costs of 
maintaining inventories of special 
parts and the cost of training service 
personnel to cope with the custom 
product, field managers are likely to 
impress their sales people with the 
need to stick to catalogue items. 

Of course, salesmen are bound to 
complain that their “special” custom- 
ers need special attention. But, in 
some industries at least, it is possible 
to placate such salesmen by allowing 
them to take orders for “special” prod- 
ucts — provided they are made up of 
predetermined, standardized compo- 
nents. Admittedly, this only works 
when manufacturing is able to break 
its products down into easily stand- 
ardized components. 
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easily change the entire face of a com- 
pany, especially if the traditional 
products are those being eliminated. 

One thing must be kept in mind 
with both a change in customer 
emphasis and a change in product 
emphasis: growth. If the biggest and 
most profitable customers are the 
buggy-whip manufacturers, watch out. 
This can be the biggest headache to 
the sales manager who is working 
under a dictum from above: to retain 
the products and the customers with 
the greatest potential, even though 
they are not now the most profitable. 

Of course, any decision to alter the 
customer picture or the product mix 
means that a close look at the field 
sales structure is in order. To reduce 
the cost per sales call by dropping 
the least profitable customers or to 
give salesmen new or improved op- 
portunities with different product 
emphasis is to do only half the job. 
Territories or districts must often be 
realigned to take full advantage of 
the changes. 


A little forethought can go a long 
way toward cutting field costs for 
emergency service and replacement- 
parts handling. If the production 
group can provide sales with a chart 
of expected working life of various 
operating parts of customers’ equip- 
ment, it is sometimes possible either 
to prepare the customer for emer- 
gencies or to alert the field staff that 
such-and-such will be needed in the 
near future. Anything that can be 
done to cut down on emergency ship- 
ments or middle-of-the-night calls for 
help can add considerably to profits. 

Some industries, such as those deal- 
ing in heavy capital equipment, make 

(continued on page 54) 


Part Il on Cost Cutting 


In the Jan. 20 issue of 
Sales Management, top sales 
and marketing executives of 
many leading corporations 
will point out still other ef- 
fective ways of cutting field 
selling costs. 

Why not send in your 
brighter cost-cutting ideas? 
Write to Bob Nicholson, Ex- 
ecutive Editor, Sales Manage- 
ment, 630 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 
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WHAT TO 


EXPECT 
FROM 
FIC 


IN 61 


By BERT MILLS 
Washington Editor 


One year ago, the cover story of Sales Management's 
first issue of 1960 was an exclusive interview with Earl 
W. Kintner, Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 
In response to questions, Chairman Kintner told sales man- 
agers what FTC expected from them. This was the first 
of six full-length features to appear in these pages on 
various major activities of FTC. In addition, SM published 
nearly a score of Marketing Newsletter items on trends 
at FTC, several editorials and letters to the editor, plus 
a variety of other mentions. 


Why all this attention to FTC? Because by last year FTC 
had become a new and powerful force with which busi- 
ness had to contend. A sleeping giant had awakened and 
begun to make its influence felt over a broad front. With 
new and dynamic leadership, FTC suddenly became im- 
portant to many marketers who had been able to ignore 
it in the past. Many businessmen who failed to heed the 
storm signals came to regret it, and belatedly began to 
pay some attention to what was happening in Washington. 


Now another new year has come and SM has taken an- 
other careful look at FTC. The editors have not only talked 
privately with Chairman Kintner — whose remaining days 
at the Commission appear numbered — but have inter- 
viewed the other four Commissioners, plus several other 
key officials. The article which follows examines the trends 
set in motion in 1960 and tells business what to anticipate 
in ‘61. 
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More men, more money, and more motion marked the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1960. Statistics will not 
be available for some months but it is clear that FTC 
set a number of records last year. It is equally clear that 
1961 will bring more of the same. The pipelines are full, 
much tooling up has been completed, and _ intensified 
policing on many fronts is a foregone conclusion. 

Unlike many Federal enforcement agencies, FTC neither 
needs nor wants any new laws. It has ample power right 
now. The big stick has not always been wielded but it 
has been available all along. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act was passed in 1914, and has been strengthened 
on several occasions since. The Clayton Act also dates from 
1914, and the Robinson-Patman Act became law in 1936. 
4 dozen other lesser laws are included in the FTC arsenal 
of weapons. In addition, numerous court victories over 
the vears have strengthened the Commission’s powers and 
effectiveness. 


> FTC exerts its regulatory powers in a variety of ways, 
but the key to its expanded activity is self- policing—often 
accompanied by a bit of arm-twisting. While there was 
an all-time record number of complaints issued in 1960, 
this is only part of the story. The big achievement of the 
past year was FTC’s success in bringing about industry- 
wide compliance with a single stroke. Having flexed its 
muscles in this area, FTC promises much more of the 
same in 61. 

It used to be said, with some justification, that FTC 
was ineffective because it could only single out a handful 
of offenders and bring them to book while scores of other 
offenders continued their illegal practices unrestrained. 
This is still true to a degree, but the new industry-wide 
tactic has shown that major reforms can be achieved rela- 
tively quickly and painlessly. Business likes this method 
because it puts all competitors on the same footing, wip- 
ing out long-standing abuses without undue suffering by 
anybody. 

Here are some examples of across-the-board action in 
the trade practices area: 


1. Price advertising by furniture retailers in Washing- 
ton, D.C., got out of hand. FTC called a meeting of the 
entire group, spelled out the violations, and achieved a 
notable reform almost overnight. This experiment was 
so successful that other groups of retailers in other cities 
will be called together in similar meetings. 


Tire advertising by both manufacturers and retailers 
Mi. so misleading that FTC cracked down with issu- 
ance of a “Guide” which set forth the ground rules on ad 
claims. Improvement in tire copy was almost immediate, 
and FTC did not have to proceed with a welter of in- 
dividual complaints. 


3. A troublesome situation in cigarette filter advertising 
was solved when FTC quietly let the whole industry know 
that exaggerated claims must be dropped, or else! FTC 
achieved its purpose without prolonged proceedings and 
expensive court cases, in marked contrast with some 
earlier knock-downs and drag-outs that took place in the 
tobacco field. 


Perhaps the most persistent chant of 1960 from FTC 
was Chairman Kintner’s constant preaching of a simple 
sermon entitled Voluntary Compliance. He _ traveled 
throughout the nation appearing before business groups 


of all sorts, sounding the same theme. His message was 
that most businessmen are honest and ethical and that 
they should put their own houses in order. He explained 
that FTC has a relatively small staff and budget and can- 
not ferret out every malpractice. The best it can do is 
concentrate on the major abuses, and real progress de- 
pends on the voluntary action of business groups in stamp- 
ing out evils. This theme has been widely accepted, by 
individual concerns, and by national and local associations. 

Kintner’s frequent speeches demonstrate another major 
FTC trend of 1960. Perhaps it can be broadly labeled as 
Public Relations. Public attention has been focused on 
FTC as never before. For one thing, FTC gets far more 
publicity than ever before. Newspapers which ignored 
its releases in the past now put them on Page 1. A manu- 
facturer in trouble with FTC never used to worry greatly 
about the bad publicity resulting from trouble with the 
Commission. Now the PR angle is an important element 
in business decisions relating to FTC. Many a company 
prefers to settle rather than fight, knowing that a bad 
press often reduces sales. 

In discussing FTC’s 1960 record with Kintner and othe1 
top officials at the Commission, SM found few who failed 
to mention “Section 6.” This is a reference to a technique 
employed for the first time in 1960, and so successful 
that it is bound to be a major faction in 1961 and the 
future. The technique is to gather key information by mail 
questionnaires. Authority for this approach is contained 
in Section 6 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
empowering FTC: 

“To gather and compile information concerning, and 
to investigate from time to time the organization, busi- 
ness, conduct, practices, and management of any corpora- 
tion engaged in commerce, excepting banks and common 
carriers subject to the Act to regulate commerce, and its 
relation to other corporations and to individuals, asso- 
ciations, and partnerships.” 


> This is broad language indeed, and of course the power 
conferred had been used before. But never had the idea 
been developed that Section 6 could be utilized to cut 
expenses by substituting mail surveys for on-the-spot in- 
vestigations. FTC’s economic study of the food industry, 
in progress for several years, afforded the opportunity for 
experimenting with research by mail. The Commission is 
well satisfied with the results obtained to date. 

While Section 6 investigations may be a blessing to 
FTC, they are something less than that in the eves of most 
marketers. Harassed by a stream of Government question- 
naires of every conceivable type, business is reluctant to 
see another agency get into the act. Nevertheless, Section 
6 investigations are obviouslv here to stay, and will be a 
force to be reckoned with this vear and thereafter. 

FTC’s “Guides” have been a recent highlight. In addi- 
tion to the one on tire advertising, others have covered 
deceptive guarantees, “bait” advertising, and the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Thousands of copies of each have been 
printed and distributed and have proved useful in allow- 
ing businessmen to understand where the line of illegal- 
ity is. 

Because of all the publicity it has received, FTC’s 
volume of complaint letters from the public has risen 
very sharply. More than 6,000 complaints were received 
last year, a record high. While the number has dropped 
from the height of the “pavola” scandals, the volume has 


leveled off at more than double the previous rate. The 
fact that somebody—a competitor, customer, or just. a 
plain citizen—is now much more likely to tattle to FTC, 
is a definite factor in business decisions. Sinners must 
weigh the increased odds that their acts will not go 
unnoticed. 

FTC officials are loathe to talk about things that are 
going to happen in the future, but some shadows have 
been cast for 61. For example, look for stronger enforce- 
ment of ad guarantees. Right now, FTC is busy bringing 
the auto industry into line on its new “12 month, 12,000- 
mile” warranty. Close observers of auto ads may have 
already noticed some changes put in by Ford Motor Co., 
starting with Lincoln. There is every indication that other 
motor makers will quietly fall in line. Private talks have 
been going on for many weeks. 

Coming court decisions will also be a factor. One test 
case to watch involves S. Klein, the New York retailer. 
FTC is seeking to prove its jurisdiction covers such con- 
cerns, which have heretofore been considered beyond 
the pale. If FTC wins a clear-cut verdict—and the Com- 
mission has a very high batting average in court tests— 
many concerns which have not worried about FTC in the 
past will have to start doing so. A decision in the Klein 
case is probable this year. 


> From the political standpoint, all signs point toward 
a continued surge of activity. A Liberal Democrat takes 
over the White House later this month, and will have 
the support of a Democratic Congress most of whose mem- 
bers favor Big Government and strong regulation of busi- 
ness. FTC figures to be able to get all the money and 
staff it requires. It has a record backlog of cases—an 
estimated 12- to 18-month supply, even with nothing 
new being poured into the open end of the pipeline. 

Much of the FTC burst of activity in the past year has 
been in the general field of trade regulation, including 
such matters as discriminatory discounts, cooperative ad- 
vertising allowances, and deceptive ads, particularly TV 
commercials. Congress has generally applauded the Com- 
mission’s efforts in these areas and therefore no slowdown 
seems likely. 

Actually, the selling world’s connection with FTC is 
confined largely to the general area of trade practices, 
which occupies only about 40% of the Commission’s re- 
sources. The other 60% falls in the anti-monopoly field. 
With trust-busting likely to be popular in the 87th Con- 
gress, it is possible there will be increased activity along 
these lines. New anti-merger legislation is a 1961 pos- 
sibility. 

Who will be steering FTC’s ship this year cannot be 
forecast at this writing. For purely political reasons, Con- 
gress failed to confirm Chairman Kintner’s renomination 
last year, hoping to win the election and replace him 
with a Democrat. But Kintner can hold his post until his 
successor is nominated, confirmed, and sworn. This could 
take days, weeks, or months, depending on how speedils 
President-elect Kennedy moves, and whether his nominee 
makes a hit with the Senate. 

Irrespective of the identity of the new Chairman, FTC 
has a full head of steam up now and is not likely to lapse 
into its easy wavs of the past. The Commission became a 
major force in the world of marketing in 1960, and is 
sure to continue to play a vital role this vear and for the 
foreseeable future. # 
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Business Outlook 


The Grass Will Be Greener in Spring 


Whether you call it slowdown, recession, or readjustment, the 


slackening is a mild one—and an over-all upturn already in 


sight will lead to the highest national spending in history. 
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By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
Chairman, Future Sales Ratings Board 


ind recreational buildings, you see a 
major boom 

Thus, whether the phase of the 
business cvcle in which we now find 
ourselves is labeled a readjustment, 
slowdown, recession or what have 
vou, 1s not very important; the 
slackening actually is mild. There has 
been no recession in the over-all 
material welfare of the American 
people as a whole. Even in the second 
half of ’60, per capita disposable per- 
sonal income in real terms touched the 
highest level in history. Similarly, 
expenditures on goods and services in 
final use by consumers, business and 
Government continued to rise, despite 
recessions in some individual indus- 
tries. And, importantly, too, inflation 
was restrained 

As the board anticipated, total na- 
tional spending for goods and services 
passed the half-trillion-dollar mark in 
1960, the first vear that such a figure 
was ever achieved. In fact, as far 


back as the Nov. 10, 1957, issue of 
SM, in an article entitled “Let’s Set 
Our Sights Higher,” the board pre- 
dicted the attainment of half a trillion 
dollars in gross national product by 
1960. 

Even so, disappointment exists in 
some quarters. In many cases the 
original sales budgets set up in early 
60 were put at too high a figure, 
which over-anticipated a strong catch- 
up period after the steel strike and a 
roaring year to start the new decade. 
The resultant disparity between pro- 
duction and consumption, as shown 
in declining order backlogs and ac- 
cumulated inventories, made current 
adjustments necessary. 

But, the reasons for expecting the 
soft period to be relatively short ap- 
pear compelling and encouraging. 
Foremost among these is the rolling 
character of the readjustment. De- 
clines in various industries have not 
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Peter B. B. Andrews, SM’‘s con- 
sulting economist, has a 26-year 
record of outstanding accuracy 
in’ forecasting economic condi- 
tions as well as sales and adver- 
tising trends for SM‘s readers. 
His business predictions, made 
in consultation with more than 
300 key men in marketing, Gov- 
ernment and university posts, 
appear regularly in Future Sales 
Ratings and in Advertising Wea- 
thervane. 
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Andrews was recently elected 
president of the Value Line In- 
vestor’s Counsel, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Arnold Bern- 
hard & Co. He also does busi- 
ness and financial advising for 
CBS and financial and industrial 
analyses for Standard & Poor’s 
and The Wall Street Journal. He 
has served as consulting econo- 
mist and research director of the 
National Distribution Council of 
the Department of Commerce. 


In the 116-industry table below, the 


sales prospect rating has just been raised when the 
arrow 7 next to the % points up. The arrow | pointing down means the rating has just been 
decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the previous quarter. 


Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(By Industry sales volume) 
A—$10 Billion and Over 


B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion 


(All ratings are relative to the median (***), 
which indicates approximately no change in relation 
to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
kk kkk—Best Relative Outlook 

D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion kkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 

E—$1 Billion to $2 Billion kk —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 

F—One-Half Billion to $1 Billion wt —Fair Relative Outlook 

G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 
Relative Relative 

Size Size 

Rating — 
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Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Air Transportation 
Aircraft Sales 

Atomic Energy ..... 
Auto Sales (New) .. 
Auto Sales (Used) By 
Auto Service & Parts .. 
Auto Tires 

Baking 

Banks (Revenue) . 

Beer 

Boating . 

Building (Heavy) . 
Building (Residential) . 
Candy & Chewing Gum .. 
Canned Fruits & hones 
Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 


Clothing (Men's, Women's 


& Children's) 
Coal (Anthracite) .. 
Coal (Bituminous) 
Coin Machine Sales .. 
Commercial Printing .. 
Cosmetics 
Cotton Textiles .. 
Dairy Products .. 
Department Stores .. 
Diesel Engines 
Dinnerware a 
Drugs & Medicines . 
Dry Cleaning . 
Education .. 
Electrical Eq. (Industrial) 
Electrical Eq. (Consumer) . 
Electronics (Military) 
Exports .. 
Farming 
Flour 


Furs 
Gasoline & Oil. gids. 
Glass & Materials sii 


Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc. 

Household Products ee ) 

Imports ‘ 

instalment Financing 

Insurance 

Jewelry & Watches 

Laundries 


Liquor (Alcoholic) . 


Food Processing . alien 2 * 


Government Procurement .... 


Key) 
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xk 
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Kner 
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xn 
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Luggage .. 

Lumber & Wood Products 
Machine Tools 
Machinery ( Agric.) 
Machinery (Ind'l.) 
Materials Handling 
Meats 

Medical and Dental Care 
Metal Containers 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Missiles and Rockets 
Motion Pictures 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment 

Oil Burners 

Oil (Cooking) 

Oil Equipment 
Packaging & Containers 
Paint 

Paper & Products 
Personal Care ; 
Photographic Supplies 
Plastics 

Plumbing & Heating 


| Printing & Publishing ated 
| Radios 


Railroad Equipment 
Railroads 

Refrigerators 

Restaurants & Bars 
Restaurant Equipment 
Rock Products (Incl. Cement) 
Rubber Products 

Security Financing 
Shipbuilding 

Shoes 

Silk Textiles 

Silverware . 

Soap 

Soft Drinks 

Sports & Sporting Goods 
Steel & Iron 

Sugar 

Surgical Equipment 
Synthetic Textiles 
Television 

Toothpaste & Mouthwashes 
Toys & Games : 
Trailers (Auto) 

Travel & Vacations 
Travel Overseas 

Trucks 

Utilities (Electric) 
Utilities (Gas) .. 
Utilities (Telegraph) 
Utilities (Telephone) 
Vacuum Cleaners .. 
Washers (Household) 
Woolens & Worsteds 


Key) 
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Florence merits another look 


At firs: glance you see external beauty. Another look 
reveals the market personified —an energetic industrial-agricultural 
complex of 1,300,000 people—people you can effectively reach 


through a single, exclusive-coverage medium: 


Qwsatw 


Florence, South Carolina 


Channel 8 «+ Maximum power + Maximum value 
Represented nationally by CBS TV Spot Sales 


A Jefferson Standard Station 
iffiliated with 


WBT and WBTYV, Charlotte 


= & 7 


BONUS 


will consumers go for 
Rambler's bond bonus? 


BRANDS 


P&G spotlights 
the private-label issue 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Marketers of big-ticket consumer products are closely watching 
American Motors' savings-bond bonus plan... .- and wondering 
whether President George Romney can really put it over big. 
It's a daring scheme, but Romney's daring in the past has earned 
considerable respect, and success. . .e . Here's how the situa- 
tion stands now—the facts, and some questions. 


The facts: Romney announced a program "to share further sales 
progress with all customers." Specifically, from December '60 
through March '61, the company will give Rambler buyers U.S. 
Government bonds ranging from $25 to $125 maturity value as 
cumulative monthly sales rise at specific levels ranging from 
10% to 50% over a year ago. A 10% gain would cost American 
Motors $2.8 million; a 50% gain, $18.7 million. 


But there are several questions. The basic ones: Will this 
boost sales? And, even if sales do rise, how much of a factor 
could the "bond bonus" be? Also important: How effectively is 
Rambler promoting the plan? Are the dealers really selling the 
idea? Could the bond bonus even help dealers keep prices firm 
in the soft-price winter selling season? . . . There are other 
questions, but one thing is sure: If Romney turns in a whopping 
sales increase in these four months, he'll have almost every 
marketer of consumer durable products taking a serious look at 
this type of "progress=-sharing plan." 


The private-vs.-national brand controversy is building up a 
new head of steam. No less than Procter & Gamble's board chair- 
man, Neil McElroy, now speaks up on this issue of "growing sig- 
nificance." Commenting on the full range of grocery products 
(not just the ones P&G makes), McElroy poses four major questions 
that strike right to the heart of the matter. 


McElroy gave the food chains a lot to think about. He recently 
asked them: "Are your private brands profitable in comparison 
with the advertised brands in the same fields? . . . What are 
the long-range implications of private-brand growth on the vi- 
tality of the product research effort which should support the 
products you sell? .. . What, if any, price does a chain pay in 
its over-all reputation in the eyes of its buying public as a 
result of what I believe is an inevitable lag in quality up-to- 
dateness in private brands? ... Has an increasing emphasis on 
private brands made the grocery chain vulnerable to new types 
of grocery retailing competition?" ... McElroy gave no answers. 
He did not discuss P&G private-label policy although the com- 
pany does admit to doing a "limited business" in private brands 
through its Hewitt Soap subsidiary. But McElroy did definitely 
spotlight a hot marketing issue, and seemingly invited further 
comment. (See "Why Babbitt is Proud to Sell for Private Label- 
ing," Nov. 18, 1960, page 35.) 
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NEWSLETTER (continued) 


— 6.7 
TROUBLE 


“Government”—now more 
of a marketer's headache 


"Government problem." Note these December developments: 


At the "suggestion" of the Federal Trade Commission, nine 
major makers of radio and TV sets quietly agreed to disclose 
clearly the true nature of cabinet materials finished to simu- 
late wood. The companies: Admiral, General Electric, RCA, Mo- 
torola, Westinghouse, Emerson, Philco, Zenith, Sylvania. 


e FTC hit General Foods, Glidden and three U.S. subsidiaries of 
a British firm with charges of fixing coconut prices. 


e Alcoa, S. C. Johnson, and Paxton & Gallagher were charged by 
FTC with paying discriminatory allowances to favored retail 
customers, specifically to Benner Tea in Iowa, 


ee ey 


e Foremost Dairies was told by FIC that it would have to sell 
nine companies that it acquired eight years ago. 


e E. R. Squibb & Sons watched U.S. Marshals seize quantities of 
vitamin and mineral preparations after the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration charged that the items were misbranded. The Govern- 
ment complained that the products were labeled with claims that 
it was practically impossible to obtain necessary vitamins and 
minerals from a diet of ordinary foods. 


e And three giant meat packers—Swift, Armour, Cudahy—lost a 
4-year battle in the Federal courts. All they wanted was to 
throw off a 40-year-old consent decree that keeps them from 
diversifying into other foods or retail operations. 


The moral to these sad stories: More than ever before, "Govern- 
ment" is a concern of marketing men, not just their lawyers. (See 
"What to Expect from FTC in '61," page 40.) 


EXPERT Big business’ contribution to the Kennedy Cabinet, Robert S. 
McNamara of Ford, was picked to run the Pentagon partly because 

for the Pentagon, of his deft marketing touch. Oddly enough, know-how of this 

a deft marketing touch kind is one of the greatest needs of the Defense Dept. While 
essentially a fiscal planner, McNamara zoomed to the top at 
Ford primarily because he figured out which way the auto market 
was going to move, and when, and what to do to capitalize on the 
situation. He is credited with turning the Thunderbird into 
a smash hit, by making it a 4-seater. He risked his rising 
reputation on his belief that '60 was the time to bring out the 
Ford Falcon. His view prevailed, and he got the credit when the 
new compact proved highly popular. 


McNamara will face a score of similar marketing problems at the 
Pentagon: Which weapon to expedite, at the expense of what other 
program . . . How to get the most out of a research dollar... 
How to find out what the competitor is doing, and how to stop 
him. . . How to sell the generals and admirals, the senators and 
representatives, who can and will undermine any Defense Chief 
who doesn't have his ducks ina row. . . e To watch McNamara op- 
erate in one of the world's biggest orbits should prove a fasci- 
nating and fruitful Study for sales execs. 
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Traffic Managers 
tell us: 


Financial 
Responsibility 
is essential in 
selecting a carrier 
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Our steady growth reflects the 
confidence our customers have in JC 


D-C has been serving its customers for you’re dealing with a financially-sound car- 
almost 30 years . . . for the past 12 as the rier... that your shipment, large or small, 
only coast-to-coast carrier. Our growth, will get the care it deserves, backed by our 
year after year, reflects their confidence in full resources of men, equipment and facili- 
us. It means that you, too, can specify ties and the know-how that comes from 
D-C with the complete assurance that long years of experience. 


For the fastest and finest in truck service nationwide 
... always ship D-C, the Dependable Carrier! 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


the ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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61 PERCENT 
OF DELAWARE VALLEY’S 
POPULATION 
LIVES IN 
THE SUBURBS 


cuestee 4 
county 
Lao BURLINGTON 
LP, 
x 
MF , s 
"AL Gtoucester \, camoen 
A countr county, 
tf ‘~~ 


sum NEW JERSEY. 


county \ 
ATLANTIC 
counTy 
ana 


} 
CUMBERLAND 


The Philadelphia Puguirer delivers your advertising to 30% more 


suburban adult readers than does any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


urces: 1960 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; Continuing Study of Adult Newspaper Readership 


nger & Company, Inc. based on over 50,000 interviews, 1957-59. (Summary of 1959 study available on request.) 
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Birth of an Industry: 


Coin-Operated Dry Cleaning 


The first new idea to hit the industry in years, the automatic dry cleaning machine has eager 


appliance makers in a mad scramble for the large chunks of its $10-billion potential market. 


NORGE DRY CLEANING “VILLAGE”’—One of seven centers 
set up and controlled by Norge to handle batteries of the as 


HE MUCH TALKED ABOUT 

coin-operated dry cleaning indus- 
try is finally getting started, and 
everybody in the appliance field wants 
a healthy share of the promising new 
market. Commercial dry cleaning. is 
now a $2-billion-a-year business, but 
observers estimate that the increased 
convenience and inexpensive service 
provided by the new coin-operated 
machines will push industry figures 
up to $10 billion. 

The first to get anything like a 
national marketing program set up, 
Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corp. 
seems the most likely candidate for 
leader in the new field, but hard at 
its heels come a host of competitors. 

“This is the birth of a new in- 
dustry,” says Judson Sayre, Norge’s 
president. “We have a tremendous 
advantage in getting the drop on our 
competition . . . but it’s a temporary 
advantage.” One of the big challenges 
for Norge lies in maintaining the lead 
that its early start can give it. And 
with competitor Whirlpool 


Corp. 
already field testing its 


machines, 


Norge can't afford to waste any time 
in marketing plans. 

The concept of an automatic dry 
cleaning machine is not a new one. 
Philco Corporation’s Bendix Division 
was working on one way back in 
1938: The war put an end to experi- 
ments, but shortly after the end of 
the war, several manufacturers started 
working on it again. They wanted a 
dry cleaner that would be as simple 
to operate as an automatic washing 
machine, and that would, like the 
automatic washer, eventually find its 
way into the home. The technical 
hitch that held up its development 
had to do with re-running the clean- 
ing fluid. Unlike the washers’, the 
dry cleaners’ cleansing agent is a 
relatively expensive fluid—too  ex- 
pensive to be thrown away when it’s 
done the job. 

Norge finally came up with a fluid 
that could be refined and re-used 
without the elaborate refining system 
necessary in commercial dry cleaning. 
Invented by Jim Robbins, an _ ex- 
commercial dry cleaner, the fluid and 
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new coin-operated machines. If clothes are hung up as soon 
they emerge from machine, 


crease is retained. 


the machine took 
perfect. 

The Norge process will dry clean 
an 8 lb. load of clothing (the equiva- 
lent of two dresses, two suits and two 
children’s snowsuits) in 50 minutes 
at a cost of $1.50. 

Industry leaders have long been 
convinced that there exists great po- 
tential for the automatic dry cleaner. 
Government statistics show that 700 
million garments are sold each year 
in this country, and the average 
American has 25 garments hanging 
in his closet. Yet, according to one 
industry publication, the average cus- 
tomer makes a trip to the dry cleaners 
only once in 90 days. And when prices 
are cut to the bone during seasonal 
specials, volume 
proportion. 

Appliance makers felt that the high 
cost of commercial dry cleaning (50c 
to $1 a pound) and the inconvenience 
of waiting for garments were at fault 
—and, incidentally, the main reason 
for the popularity of wash and wear 
garments. 


seven years to 


increases out of 


(continued on next page 
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With this attitude prevalent among 
appliance manufacturers, Norge will 
not have long to wait before intense 
competition starts making things 
rough. Whirlpool looks like the most 
likely next entry in the field. Its ma- 
chines are being tested or are on their 
way to be 
Standard, Inc 
Dallas, Tex., 


production for 


tested in 220 cities. 
, a smaller company in 
has actually been in 

a year and has sold 
75 to 100 machines already. The com- 
pany’s president states that he has 
such a backlog of orders he can’t keep 
up with the demand, and he expects 
business to go up $1 million in 1961. 


Not to be outdone, Bendix will be 
showing its experimental model at the 
February 1 National Institute of Dry 
Cleaning Show in Philadelphia. Inter- 
national Coin Drycleaner, Westing- 
house, and General Electric are 
rumored to be hard at work on their 
own models, and Maestrelli, a foreign 
manufacturer, is reported by Launder- 
Matic Age and Coin-Op Journal to 
be preparing for the American market. 

With such powerful competition 
waiting in the wings, Norge must do 
a lot of marketing in a little time. It 
has to promote both its machines and 
the concept of automatic dry clean- 


FIRST 

in Cleveland in 

new Automobile 
ADVERTISING 


TH in America in 


TOTAL Advertising 
Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 


* Source; Media Records 
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ing, while being careful to avoid 
passing on any benefits to its waiting 
competitors. Norge feels that its 
blitzkrieg marketing campaign will do 
just that. 

This program calls for the setting 
up of independently owned and easily 
recognizable “Norge Laundry and 
Cleaning Villages” throughout the 
country. Each Village will represent 
an investment for some small busi- 
nessman of $40,000 to $80,000. 

The first step was to locate the in- 
vestors. As the program got under 
way, Marketing Vice President Jack 
Pettersen and other Norge executives 
went on a barnstorming tour of the 
sales regions, holding one-day meet- 
ings that lasted from 12 to 14 hours 
with the company’s 300 distributor 
salesmen. 

At the same time, a special organ- 
ization of 80 to 90 distributors had 
to be set up. Four factory field men 
for each section of the country were 
appointed to assist in all phases of 
the selling activities. 

Pettersen’s schedule called for some 
hectic hopping through Chicago, New 
York, Atlanta, Dallas and San Fran- 
cisco. An advertising schedule was 
arranged with The Wall Street 
Journal, Barron’s Weekly and _ the 
Journal of Commerce. Ad mats were 
also provided for salesmen advertis- 
ing at the local level. 


> Since a key point in the marketing 
strategy called for winning over the 
commercial dry cleaning people, a 
high percentage of Norge’s business 
publication advertising was directed 
at them. Salesmen were encouraged 
to make the local dry cleaner the 
first stop in any community, and 
week-end dry cleaner conventions 
were crowded into Pettersen’s already 
jam-packed schedule. 

Commercial dry cleaners, with their 
ready-made experience in this field, 
could be a boon to Norge. More than 
anyone else, these people were 
equipped to make a go of the 
“Villages.” They should be the logical 
ones to first recognize the potential 
of the new machines. 

On the other hand, the dry cleaners 
could be a time-consuming thorn in 
Norge’s side. If they react against the 
machines and see in them a threat 
rather than an opportunity, it’s con- 
ceivable that they might band to- 
gether to force local zoning legis- 
lature. By the time Norge got the 
whole thing straightened out—as- 
suming it could—the company’s com- 
petitors would be in the field vying 
for the choice locations, and its head 
start would be nullified. 

The idea of the Norge Laundry 
and Cleaning Village with its carry- 


over identity feature was borrowed 
from the Howard Johnson’s restau- 
rant chain. Not only will each store 
have the same sign over the store 
front, but each village will have a 
similar physical layout, color scheme, 
and even the same attractive wall 
mural. Norge is stressing this identity 
factor strongly. Owners will not be 
charged for the use of the name 
and floor plans, but they must agree 
to use them before Norge will sell 
the machines. 

For this sacrifice of his individual- 
ity, the store owner. will receive the 
benefits of national advertising. 
Norge’s tentative advertising budget 
is around $500,000, and the company 
plans to have at least one, and 
possibly three, full-page ads in Life 
magazine. Other 
zines with national circulation are 


consumer maga- 


also being considered. 


> Norge will also provide the owner 
with ad mats, design promotion cam- 
paigns for him, and help get his open- 
ing off to a good start with co-op 
advertising at the local level. A pro- 
motion bonus will come when Petter- 
sen and other Norge executives start 
visiting fairs. They'll 
trailers loaded with the new machines 
for demonstration to consumers. 

The village owner can also count 
on financial help. Norge has made 
arrangements with a finance company 
for a 5-year easy-term plan with a 
down payment of 10%. 

As the name of the stores implies, 
they will also be using washing ma- 
chines. A typical Norge Village might 
included 30 coin-operated washing 
machines, about 14 dryers and only 
8 dry cleaners. Norge feels that the 
combination of washing machine and 
dry cleaner is a natural development 
of the “one-stop” shopping trend. Ac- 
cording to Jud Sayre, “With the addi- 
tion of dry cleaners, we know that 
laundry volume rises 25%.” And 
Whirlpool also reports a rise in 
washer business wherever coin- 
operated laundries were used as field 
test stores for its dry cleaners. 

It’s too early to say whether or not 
the Norge policy of company named 
Villages will be the predominating 
one in the industry, but so far the 
other two companies that appear to 
be in the running now have not given 
anv indication that they would follow 
suit. 

The Norge machines will be sold in 
banks of eight at $15,000 a bank, 
and only with the entire Village 
package. Standard’s machines have 
gone to laundermats on an individual 
basis at $6,250 each. Whirlpool will 
sell for $2,000 a unit. 

As far as performance goes, the 


state bring 


three machines now in existence are 
close to each other, and all appear to 
be as good as conventional dry clean- 
ing methods. Standard’s machine has 
a 40-minute cycle and will cost $1 
for a 9 Ib. load. 

Whirlpool, like Norge, will cost 
$1.50 for an 8 lb. load and has a 50- 
minute cycle. 

The National Institute of Dry 
Cleaning says that 85% of all clothing 
processed needs no spotting or pre- 
finishing. And the coin-operated dry 
cleaners are able to remove the 
“cold” creases (wrinkles caused by 
normal wear) and leave in the “hot” 


creases from a previous pressing job. 

Norge’s future in the coin-operated 
laundry and dry. cleaning business 
looks bright. Not only does the com- 
pany have a head start on every 
competitor of national signficance, 
but the Norge Village idea should 
do a lot to identify the concept of 
coin-operated dry cleaners with the 
company. 

In the more distant future Norge 
will be marketing consumer machines 
—dry cleaners for the home. But that 
time is at least four years away, and 
it will bring its own marketing 
problems. # CJs 


How| GrayLine | simplified Expense Reports help 
you meet 1961 income tax requirements. 


You will do right by yourself and stay right with 
Uncle Sam by keeping a complete, accurate 
record of your 1961 deductible and reimbursed 
expenses with GrayLine “Snap-A-Way” Expense 
Report forms. 


2-part “Snap-A-Way” form provides quick, accu- 


rate record in duplicate . . . with one writing. 


All headings are there for easy, fast recording. 


Auditing space on back of employer’s copy. Com- 
plete, time-saving summaries ready when prepar- 
ing your tax return in 1962. 


THEY COST SO LITTLE — 


GrayLine “Snap-A-Way” Expense Reports cost 


you less than 4¢ per week. If your stationery 


ORDER TODAY! A year's supply — 50 


weekly sets—in plastic envelope to keep them 
clean and handy. Also available in boxes of 
500. Ask for Wilson Jones No. 44-950 


WILSON 
JONES 


SCovrright. 1960. w 1 Co 
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dealer cannot supply you, mail coupon. 


fr re nn ne ee eee 


WILSON JONES COMPANY 
209 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me ao Free sample Expense Report Form 
and complete information about it. 


Name 


Address 


Our usual office supply source is 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 


DRYDEN-BIST 


39th St., East of Lexington Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Salon-size rooms ¢ Terraces ¢ New 
appointments, newly decorated ¢« 
New 21” color TV « FM radio ¢ New 
controlled air conditioning « New 
extension phones in bathroom « New 
private cocktail bar * Choice East 
Side, midtown area « A new concept 
of service. Prompt, pleasant, un- 
obtrusive. 


Single $15 to $22 Suites to $60 
Special rates by the month or lease 


Robert Sarason, General Manager 


ORegon 9-3900 


GIFTS THAT GROW! 


PLANTS + SEEDS - BULBS 


CIMMICS MAILINGS 


AS LOW AS 13¢ EACH 


LIVE 
SELF LIQUIDATING 
PREMIUMS 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


YOU RUN THE OFFER 
WE HANDLE THE REST 


€ ORCHAWAII 


ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. , 
305 7th Ave, NY 1, N.Y. + OR 5-6500 


Branch 


\ 30 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, III. * AN 3-6622 | 
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Industrial Supplier Uses 
Trading Stamps 


Although the use of trading stamps 
is quite common among companies 
dealing with the consumer, it is rela- 
tively unknown among industrial sup- 
pliers. Nevertheless, Circo Corp., a 
producer of industrial cleaning equip- 
ment and chemicals, in a “first” for 
its marketing field, will be offering 
Sperry & Hutchinson Green Stamps 
to its industrial customers, some of 
whom are major automotive manu- 
facturers. 

While critics find it hard to believe 
that a Mr. General Motors or a Mr. 
Chrysler could get very excited over 
the prospect of a free electric toaster 
or some such premium, the company 
feels that the results of its experiment 
will be favorable. Industrial customers 
will be able to acquire items for em- 
ployee activities such as _ sporting 
goods for the company team, or prizes 
for salesmen as part of an incentive 
sales program. 


Ads Pre-Packed in Bags 

Advertising literature pre-packed 
into shopper’s check-out bags can be 
arranged for in super markets and 
drugstores on a national basis. Sales- 
bag Promotions, Inc., has a new low- 
cost service in oy eration that calls for 
placing promotio.:a! material, coupons 
or samples into ‘iopping bags before 
thev are receive . at the stores. 

The materis’ can be pre-packed in 
this manner or placed in the bag bv 
the check-out clerk. In the latter case, 
the company arranges for spot checks 
to make sure clerks are _ inserting 
material. 

Advertisers have their choice of 
substantial distribution among 5,000 
participating super markets and drug- 
stores now using the salesbag services. 

For further information, contact 
Leon Henry, Jr., Salesbag Promotions, 
Inc., 17 Revere Rd., Ardsley, New 
York. 


Check-Up on Retailers 


Marketers can get firsthand infor- 
mation on how their products are be- 
ing handled at the retail outlets from 
Dale Systems, Inc. The company’s 
business research service maintains a 
national network of 4,500 shoppers 
who visit local outlets listed by manu- 
facturers and report back on plus or 
minus factors in the retail selling 
techniques. 

Some of the factors investigated so 
far: 
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The appearance of stores 

Displays of the product or lack of 
them 

Completeness and efficiency of dis- 
tribution set-ups 

Salespeople’s attitudes, 
interest 


courtesy, 


Sales performance, product know]- 
edge, etc. 

Attempts to switch from requested 
brands 

Price maintenance 

Loyalty to the manufacturer 

The service is described in a free 
booklet, entitled “At the Retail 
Counter . Are They Making or 
Breaking the Sale of Your Product?” 
A copy may be obtained from Dale 
Systems, Inc., Business Research 
Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. 


Make Them Catalog Readers 


It’s sometimes difficult to get dis- 
tributors handling competitors’ prod- 
ucts as well as your own to read your 
catalogue with any care. Air Reduc- 
tion Co., Inc., makers of industrial 
gases, and arc and gas welding equip- 
ment, solved the problem with a con- 
test called Cata-Quiz. A series of five 
quizzes, based on the 1961 products 
catalogue, was sent to distributors at 
2-week intervals. Those completing 
all five quizzes received a gift of 
Corning glassware and became elig- 
ible for a sweepstakes drawing for 
grand prizes. These consisted of three 
RCA portable television sets, ten 
Westinghouse 8-transistor clock radios 
and 25 Elgin wrist watches. 

Distributor employees were urged 
to enter the contest as well, and re- 
sponse was excellent. A 90% return 
on the intitial mailing brought in 
1,900 quiz sheets. 

The idea originally came from 
Corning Glass Works. Corning had 
such success with its contest that 
Airco borrowed the idea and, by way 
of thank you, purchased the entry 
prizes from Corning. 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a monthly 
review of sales-producing tools and 
ideas designed to stimulate the think- 
ing of sales-minded executives. Address 
contributions to Sales Promotion Idea 
File Editor, Sales Management, 630 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


American 4-door Super Sedan—For 1961 the Rambler American is more compact outside, 
yet has room for six average adults inside. A Rambler American Custom swept to first 
place over all other compacts in the 1960 Mobilgas Economy Run! Also available in 2-door 
sedan, 2-door business coupe, 2- and 4-door station wagons. 


A FULL LINE OF FLEET PROVED 
COMPACT CARS FROM 


RAMBLER _ 


Rambler for 1961 offers three series of compact fleet cars 
—the world’s widest choice of models—with a host of 
new man-saving, money-saving features including . . . 


e New die-cast aluminum engine proved in two million 
rugged test miles for durability, performance and 
economy ...standard on Classic Custom... optional 
extra on other Classic models. 


World’s First! New Ceramic-Armored muffler or tail- 
pipe will be repaired or replaced without charge by a 
Rambler dealer, if it is defective in materials or work- 
manship, for life of car while original buyer owns it. 


New molded fiber-glass ceiling that cuts road noise 
30% .. . increases headroom .. . featured on all 


Classic and Ambassador models. Rambler Classic 4-door Super Station Wagon—Here’s 


Recent fleet surveys prove Rambler maintenance costs a 4 a Nata — re ae 
= — all cars, Rambler resale pin a See high-performing V-8. Initial price may be actually 

ow nee Ewe a. you save wi ambier— less than competitive sedans you are now using. Choice 
America’s Economy King! of heavy duty equipment. 


American Motors Fleet Department will coordin- 
ate purchases for fleet users throughout the coun- 
try—with or without trade. 


No obligation! Demonstrators available 
for ‘‘on-the-job”’ test! 


SEE YOUR RAMBLER DEALER 


or write or wire Rambler Classic Super 4-door Sedan—Fast becoming 


FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. L-16 America’s most popular fleet sedan. If your company 


leases fleet units, ask your leasing company for low 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan companies with whom we have working arrangements. 
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Caught in a Profit Squeeze? 


(continued from page 39) 


their living from special or custom 
orders. In these, an attempt should 
definitely be made to sell plenty of 
spare. parts to the customer while the 
original order is still in production. 
'remendous savings can often be 
realized by both the marketer and the 
customer if parts are ordered at a 
time when they can be produced as 
extras along with the original, rather 
than as emergencies a year after the 
job has been completed. Again, it is 
necessary to convince field managers 
that special handling and emergencies 
increase their costs as well as the 
mavufacturing and home marketing 
Hise expenses 

1t would probably pay off to take 
i definite stand on small orders. De- 
pending on the type of distribution 
set-up used, they may be exceedingly 
difficult and expensive to handle. Im- 
press salesmen with their excess cost, 
igain concentrating on the extra field 
expenses (delivery, billing, handling, 
right down to the filling out of the 
order blank). It might be possible to 
establish shortcut field paperwork 
costs for below a_ certain 
amount, but it is still necessarv to 
prevent salesmen from wasting too 
much time on them. 

Incidentally, no matter what cost- 
cutting or profit-improving policies 
are instituted, take extra special steps 
to make sure they are understood and 
followed. It is much easier to keep a 
ight rein if field managers do have 
profit responsibility, but in any case 
a few “spot check” trips into the field 
go a long way toward keeping every- 
one on his toes 


Or ders 


* Raising Salesman’s 
Effectiveness 


Although it isn’t exactly 


ting 


cost-cut- 
t verv great profit improvement 
potential is to be found in making 
the salesman’s efforts more produc- 
tive. In fact, raising the level of pro- 
ductivity per sales dollar expended 
is probably more profitable in the 
long run than simply lowering out- 
of-pocket expenses 

Much time is lost in servicing the 
so-called small accounts—those which. 
regardless of the size of the customer 
company, result in only token sales 
or sales potential. Sales management 
should be especially keen on cutting 
the number of sales calls on such ac- 
ounts to an absolute minimum—say. 
one every Six months. Much can be 
gained by keeping the small account 
happy and conscious of the market- 
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er’s existence through the use of trav- 
eling van displays and direct mail, 
hoth of which are usually cheaper 
than salesman’s calls. 

Much can also be done to give 
salesmen extra time to concentrate on 
productive accounts by cutting down 
the time required to survey cold pros- 
pects. One way to do this is to re- 
cruit part-time telephone salesmen 
from among present administrative 
employees. They can be used to fol- 
low up coupon inquiries or simply 
to start the ball rolling with cold but 
logical prospects. Of course, this 
works best where the product is not 
too technical or complicated. If done 
properly, this should result in con- 
crete leads for salesmen and should 
free much of the time salesmen now 
use in knocking on strange doors. 

However, there are dangers in- 
volved in allowing office employees 
to devote too much time to sales 
telephoning. It also probably requires 
special training in telephone selling 
techniques, and may result in turn- 
downs from prospects who might 
have been sold on a _ face-to-face 
basis. 

In anv event, a device such as di- 
rect mail can be used extensively to 
carry the weight of many unproduc- 
tive sales calls to marginal customers 
and potential users who have a his- 
tory of not responding to salesman’s 
calls. 

Although this sounds a bit remote, 
one way to help salesmen make bet- 
ter use of their time is by developing 
better, more graphic selling aids. The 
object is this: Given better selling 
tools, the salesman can make his pres- 
entations shorter and, by insuring 
completeness of information pre- 
sented, cut the time and number of 
visits between the initial approach 
and the sale (or refusal). This not 
only increases the number of calls a 
salesman can make, but saves indi- 
rectly on food, hotels, etc., because 
he can cover his territory more quickly. 


¢ Out-of-Pocket Expenses 


Although the sales manager cannot 
watch every salesman or review every 
expense account, he is, nonetheless, 
in a position to set general policies 
with regard to what the salesmen 
spend. 

He can, for example, set a ceiling 
on expense accounts, with any excess 
spent coming out of the salesman’s 
pocket. Such a plan could be based 
on an allowance per dollar of net 
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sales, which would allow flexibility 
and prevent the big producers from 
being pinched. But be careful; don’t 
do anything so sweeping or stringent 
that it would go too hard on morale. 

A closely related technique is to 
give each salesman a predetermined 
amount at the beginning of each week 
to cover his expenses. It can be based 
on past averages, with perhaps a little 
sliced off for economy’s sake. This 
does away with expensive processing 
of individual accounts and allows ad- 
vanced budgeting. Although it tends 
to reward those salesmen who might 
spend less than they receive, the 
penalizing effect on the free spenders 
balances it out. And if anyone tries 
to save too much and it hurts his 
performance, the truth will soon out 
on the order blanks. 

Credit cards are the subject of con- 
siderable controversy. Although they 
tend to save money because they 
make it difficult for salesmen to fudge 
on their accounts, it has been found 
that some salesmen spend more with 
them because they are easier to recon- 
cile. They don’t have to turn in a 
voucher to the boss for approval in 
many cases, as the bills come in to 
a clerk who only demands an OK 
from the salesman. And, at any rate, 
the bills usually come in as long as 
six weeks after the money was spent, 
thus making it pretty easy to cook 
up a good story. Limiting credit 
cards’ use to gasoline and travel might 
be an answer. 


® Cutting Paperwork Costs 


Centralization is often the key here. 
If field order processing is done at 
every sales location as well as at re- 
gional and home office levels, ex- 
penses can be prohibitive. Many 
companies have found that they were 
able to eliminate one step by con- 
solidating district and regional pro- 
cedures so salesmen sent raw order 
blanks to one central area for proc- 
essing. 

Even if paperwork is consolidated, 
there are economies that can bring 
the cost even lower. For example, 
much of the cost occurs because busi- 
ness seldom experiences a steady flow 
of work in all departments at all 
times. Thus, rather than risk losing 
business from slowdowns, a maximum 
staff is maintained in each depart- 
ment. It may be profitable to select 
those tasks in each department that 
require the least training, and set up 
a system of inter-departmental bor- 
rowing or personnel pools to handle 
such tasks during all peak periods. 

Even more basic, though, is to take 
a good, hard look at the “papers” 
themselves. Examine every form care- 


Only the Bell System puts all these 


intercom features right at your fingertips! 


This is the versatile Call Director... 


...serves your outside and inside needs 


...adds inside stations to outside calls 
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.. sets 


up six-way telephone conferences. 


...holds a call while you make others 


...gives you maximum intercom flexibility 


Ask our Communications Consultant about it! 
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You’re looking at the Call Director— 
a versatile, low-cost communications 
system, in one compact unit, that will 
meet all your external and internal 
communications needs. 


We said versatile. You reach your 
key people simply by pushing a button 
or by dialing just a single digit. You 
can hold calls while making others, 
add an inside extension to an outside 
call, set up six-way telephone confer- 
ences. A flashing light lets you know 
if someone tries to reach you while 


- you're talking. The equipment auto- 


matically connects you to “busy” in- 
side phones when they are free. It 
gives you complete intercom privacy. 


These are flexible features. They 
can be changed as your needs change. 
You can have 18-button or 30-button 
models, in a choice of colors. 


We said low-cost. You don’t invest 
a penny of your own capital. You 
get expert maintenance—at no extra 
cost. And this one compact installa- 
tion meets all your needs. No other 
expense. No excess equipment to 
clutter desks. 

Get complete details from our Com- 


munications Consultant. He 
business communications 


knows 
inside-out. 
His experience, based on the Bell Sys- 
tem’s 80 years in this field, is } ours 
for the asking. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 
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Caught in a Profit Squeeze? 


(continued) 


fully. Check to make sure that every 
bit of information required is really 
used. See if they can't be _ boiled 
down. If possible, have salesman’s 
forms reduced in physical size so they 
can be worked on while the salesman 
is waiting between calls, traveling, 
et 

Sometimes reports can be _ boiled 
down to postcard size. If so, a penny 
apiece can be saved through mailing 
costs, not to mention time and effort 
saved in processing 


* The People 
Get rid of deadwood. Firing peo- 
ple is never good for morale. But 


there are people in every organization 
who are shirkers and whose very 
presence injures the morale of the 
others. And, there is no better time 
to discreetly fire the poor performers 
than during a period when profits are 
low and there is a ready-made excuse 
for cutbacks. 

Review methods of compensating 
salesmen. Of course, a favorite hard- 
times technique is to put everybody 
on straight commission—it saves salary 
money and insures a lot of hard sell- 
ing. But it is usually not necessary 
to go quite that far. However, it 
might be wise to develop a sliding 
scale of commissions that can be used 


to make sure salesmen will sell the 
most profitable items in the line, or 
otherwise carry out the wishes of 
management—the salesman gets paid 
most for doing what the company 
most wants done. 

The position of sales manager can 
also be used for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the sheer numbers of people 
employed in field office work jobs 
It’s all too simple to accumulate more 
people than are absolutely necessary. 
In a recent study, the American Man- 
agement Assn. found that there were 
variations as great as 500% in the 
numbers of people employed by simi- 
lar companies to perform comparable 
functions. There is no reason to doubt 
that similar discrepancies exist among 
field installations of the same com- 
pany. Of course, mass firings are dan- 
gerous, but gentle cutbacks and non- 
replacement are not difficult policies 
to follow. 


The Field Manager's 
Role in Cost-Cutting 


Naturally, the biggest part of the 
field manager's job is making sure 
that the cost-cutting policies estab- 
lished by his superiors are being car- 
ried out. Many of these policies, such 
as those discussed above, can be car- 
ried out by a simple matter of fol- 
lowing a plan. 

But others require evaluation at the 
field level. These are the things that 
require face-to-face supervision of 
salesmen and on-the-spot judgment 
as to whether conditions are all they 
could be. Although these cost-cutting 
ideas may be suggested by the above, 
they must be whollv evaluated, ad- 
ministered and organized at the field 
level 


* Out-of-Pocket Expenses 


The field manager must keep a 
vigorous check on expense accounts. 
If he has fallen into the habit of 
allowing his secretary to approve 
them, he must take back the job him- 
self. He must make it known that he 
will suspect every claim until it is 
proved to be worthwhile. If need be, 
he can set a target percentage for 
reduction of expenses. 

The field manager is in a position 
to evaluate the amount of 
different 


money 


spent on customers. He 
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should discourage salesmen from en- 
tertaining all but the most active 
buvers. Spending entertainment 
money to “maintain” an account that 
was active in the past and may be 
in the future, but that is currently 
dead, should be discouraged. This is 
especially so if the account is inactive 
because of the customer’s business 
cycle, and can be expected to come 
back to the fold as a matter of 
course. 

One way the field manager can ac- 
complish this is to require a written 
report of what was accomplished at 
every meeting for which an entertain- 
ment claim is filed. Salesmen can still 
cheat, but they will be reminded to 
think twice about spending money on 
inactive or small accounts. 

Of course, one reason why this 
must be handled at the field level is 
that the manager must be able to use 
his discretion. It is entirely possible 
that some potentially good customers 
demand such attention, and the field 
manager must be able to make excep- 
tions if there is a real danger of losing 
business. 

Whether salesmen use their own 
cars or company cars, there are plenty 
of chances for waste to accumulate. 
If company cars are used, the field 
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manager should investigate to make 
sure that they are not being used for 
personal pleasure and that they are 
being properly maintained. He should 
check such things as whether sales- 
men are using premium gasoline when 
regular is all that is needed, whether 
mileage is recorded and checked at 
the garage, and so on. 

If salesmen use their own cars, in- 
vestigate the compensation set-up to 
make sure it is realistic for that par- 
ticular district. Many times mileage 
costs differ widely among districts in 
different parts of the country. (See 
“Brake on Auto Costs,” SM, Oct. 16, 
1959.) If the same rate is paid all 
over, it is bound to be too much in 
some places. 


¢ Improving Use of Time 


Field managers should insist that 
their men make as many calls on ap- 
pointment as they possibly can. Noth- 
ing wastes time like the “drop in” 
sales call. If every salesman was re- 
quired to note on his call report 
whether the call was by appointment 
or by chance, the incidence of pre- 
arranged calls would most likely im- 
prove. 


(continued on page 58) 


“You come up out of the IRT § 
tunnel in Long Island City } 


» and the excitement and 


beauty of the city reach out 
to you across the river. The 
UN stands there like a dia- 
mond of hope and you feel 
you’re really part of it — 
you’re part of the center of 
the world.” 


New York is Mecca for the 
young and yearning — the 
world-beaters from all over 
| the U.S.A. You hear their 
twangs and drawls in the 
booming voice of the city. 
You feel the booming city in 
The New York Times. To 
many, New York is The New 
York Times. It serves New 
Yorkers with the most news. 
It sells them with the most 


advertising. New York is 
The New York Times. 


Advertising Tons 


FROM BROWN & BIGELOW SALESMEN 


How Your Business 


Can Profit From 


Calendar Advertising 


By Al Evans, Denver 


Executive Advertising Counselor, Brown & Bigelow 


@ |magine the nation-wide calam- 
ity if there were no new 196] 
ilendars this week to go up on 
the walls all over America! The 
universal need for calendars makes 
them one of the most wanted, use- 
ul and acceptable forms of adver- 
It’s the one medium that 
in put your “who-what-where” 
billboard on the office walls of 
your customers and prospects — 
and keep it there all year for less 
than the price of a postage stamp 
i week, 


@ How can calendar advertising 
help you? Many ways, but let’s 
conside just three possibilities: 
1) Do you have a salesforce? Your 
calendar displayed on customers’ 
ind pro pects walls would be a 
discouraging influence on competi 
tive salesmen; a great morale 
hooster for your salesmen: and an 
ible representative for you be 
tween your salesmen’s calls. 

2) Selling through dealers or job- 


hers? Your calendar would be 


luxe calendar, personalized with 
the executive's own name, pene- 
trates and functions where nothing 
else will; and has high gift value 
as recently verified by an im- 
partial survey wherein nearly 60% 
of interviewed executives rated 
calendars as a welcome gift. 

@ America’s greatest advertisers 
are using Brown & Bigelow calen- 
dars year after year. For them, 
and thousands of smaller advertis- 
ers, calendars are important build- 
ers of name and product identity 
in competitive markets. And a 
well-controlled, friendly, enduring 
association with individuals where 
continuous contact is so vital. 

@ Brown & Bigelow is the world’s 
largest creator and manufacturer 
of quality calendars — with 65 
years experience and 1,100 full- 
time professional Remembrance® 
\dvertising representatives avail- 
able everywhere for personal and 
dependable service. I invite you 
to sample this Brown & Bigelow 


constant daily contact and re- 
minder, helping keep your 
de alers “hous c -minded.” 
Want to reach “hard-to- 
executives? Your de 


quality—write to our Adver- 
tising Department, on your 
letterhead, for a complimen- 
tary copy of our own 196] 


house calendar for your office. 


* AL EVANS, graduate of Kansas State University, with 22 years 
service representing Brown & Bigelow in Denver, is active in that 
city’s civic organizations, is national president of Brown & Bizelow’s 
President’s Club, and a leading producer among the company’s 1,100 


sales representatives. 


Write Dept. A-12S for additional information on calendar advertising or 
for the name of the Brown & Bigelow representative in your community. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembrance 4 


SAINT PAUL 4 


A DIVISION OF STANDARD 


MINNESOTA 


PACKAGING CORPORATION 
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(continued from page 56) 


And, although paperwork should 
be cut down as much as possible, one 
more report might be worth far more 
than the time it would take. That 
report would involve having each 
man keep a careful record of his 
daily activities. It could be set up 
so that it is easy for each man (and 
or his manager) to analyze his activi- 
ties dn an “effort versus results” basis. 

To make this report and others 
easier and less time-consuming, field 
sales managers may wish to equip 
their salesmen with portable dictating 
machines so they can do their corre- 
spondence and reports by night and 
stick to selling during the day. 


¢ Cutting Promotion Costs 


Although the promotion campaigns 
are created at the home office, no one 
but the field sales manager can make 
sure the campaign is being carried 
out properly. For example, he should 
see that lists are kept up to date. Too 
often field offices. continue to add 
names to promotion lists ad infinitum 
—anvone who ever bought anything, 
sent in a coupon, asked for a quote, 
etc. Cut this list down to only those 
who are real prospects. This can re- 
sult in substantial savings, especially 
now when promotions seem to be get- 
ting more and more elaborate and ex- 
pensive. 

If salesmen are responsible for dis- 
tributing promotional material, sales 
managers in the field should keep 
close tabs on it. It shouldn't be done 
in a “policeman” way. If salesmen 
aren't using it all up, they should be 
encouraged to say so, rather than hide 
the excess or throw it away. The 
policy might be: “Don’t take it if 
you aren't going to use it; but if vou 
accept it, it had better be used.” 


& These are just a few ideas that 
sales managers are using to keep their 
costs in line. Whether these ideas or 
others are used, sales management 
should be extremely careful not to let 
overbearing profit pressure force hasty 
cost-cutting moves. Nearly every cost- 
cutting weapon is double-edged. It 
is capable of improving profits — or of 
causing serious damage to the mar- 
keting operation. Sales management 
must resist the temptation to cut too 
much too quickly. 

Whenever possible, concentrate on 
the positive aspects of cost-cutting. 
Improving efficiency by doing more 
things better; it’s better for the sales 
manager and the salesman than just 
cutting back. The sales manager who 
is able to get his salesmen to make 
one more sales call every day is truly 


on his way. # KMR 


Advertising in The Wall Street Journal 
gets results. Who says so? Advertisers say 
so. In every classification of business, ad- 


PROOF? 


vertisers testify that The Journal produces 
more inquiries, more conversions, more 
direct sales. 


Why not examine their first-hand state- 
ments at your leisure? Learn how and 
why this only national business daily brings 
more life to your advertising dollars, enables 
you to get more action out of a budget— 
whether your budget is large or small. Just 
check the appropriate box or boxes in the 
adjacent column and mail the coupon to- 


POSITIVELY! 


day. You will receive helpful, documented 
information about where you, too, should 
be advertising to reach and sell the cream 
of the American business market. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Advertising Sales Offices: Atianta ¢ Birmingham © Boston « Chicago « Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland « Dallas 
Detroit ¢ Houston e Kansas City « Los Angeles e Miami ¢ Minneapolis ¢ Milwaukee e New York City 
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WALL STREET JOURNAL 
44 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Please send me case histories of 
results obtained by Wall Street 
Journal advertisers in the indi- 
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Go Ahead... BE GREEDY! 


Get it all. Get all the Syracuse Market. You don’t 
have to settle for less. 

Did you think you had to buy the great and rich 
15-county Syracuse Market in parts? No, Sir! It’s 
perfectly permissible (and certainly wise) to get 
{LL OF IT. 


What’s more, you can get it all one easy, efficient 


way. The proof-loaded gentlemen from Moloney, 


Regan & Schmitt can tell you all about how the 


Syracuse Newspapers deliver the whole 15-county 


Syracuse Market. How it’s crammed with 1,381,375 
peopl big-income, powerful-spending people. 
What’s more, they'd like to tell you. Call them! 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt like to satisfy even the 
most ambitious and meticulous advertisers with facts. 
FULL COLOR AVAILABLE 
I f the Daily .& Sunday 
SE MARKET 


f ALI *SRDS Consumet 
Market Data 


Results of 

ing Research Inc, 
Latest Test 
Market Survey 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


Fur CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 230,814 
~ Sunday Post-Standard 102,966 
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Sunday Herald American 202,467 


New Books For 
Marketing Men 


How to Build Job Enthusiasm. By Ed 
J. Hegarty. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Price: $5.95. 


Mr. Hegarty once was director of 
sales training for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. Now he is a consultant on 
sales and sales training. His book pro- 
vides helpful insights into such things 
as employee morale, counseling and 
human relations; shows you how to 
use incentives to build a solid em- 
ployee team. 


The Manager's Job. Edited by Robert 
Teviot Livingston and William W. 
Waite. Published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. Price: $10.00. 


This book is a selection from the 
many papers—32 of which are repro- 
duced here—on aspects of managerial 
responsibility, presented at Columbia 
University’s Utility Management 
Workshops, held at Arden House. The 
workshops were organized to help de- 
velop managers for the public utilities 
industries. But the information con- 
tained in the book is adaptable to 
other industries as well. 


What Makes Shopping Centers Tick. 
By Samuel Feinberg. Published by 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. Price: $2.50. 


That post-war phenomenon, the 
shopping center, is dissected here. The 
110-part series on shopping center op- 
erations, originally published in Wom- 
en’s Wear Daily, has been reprinted 
in booklet form. Every phase of such 
operations has been covered. Mistakes 
to avoid in setting up a shopping cen- 
ter, examples of successful groupings 
of stores are cited. 


The Psychology of Selling. By Mel S. 
Hattwick. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Price: $5.95. 


Here's another motivation-study 
book, this one by the director of 
advertising, Continental Oil Co. The 
author holds a doctorate in psychol- 
ogy. With this background and the 
knowledge he’s acquired about people 
in jobs as diverse as door-to-door 
selling and counseling top manage- 
ment, he has written his book as an 
aid to understanding why people buy. 
His theory for successful selling: Sell 
the prospect the way he likes to buy. 


The Grass Will Be Greener in Spring 


(continued from page 43) 


been concentrated in a single period 
of time, but spread out. For exam- 
ple, the fact that steel inventories are 
down to low levels is likely to bring 
some improvement in steel-mill opera- 
tions, supporting the level of activity 
generally while some other industries 
may still be cutting back. In like 
manner, the construction industry will 
be moving firmly ahead, while tex- 
tiles, for example, may be contracting. 

The important homebuilding indus- 
try is expected to recover substantially 
this vear. The steep slide in housing 
in "60 was touched off by the pinch 
in credit that developed in ‘59. The 
long-term money market has eased 
considerably during recent months 
and mortgage loans are becoming 
readily available again. Homebuild- 
ing is important not only from a so- 
cial, but also from a political, stand- 
point, and the incumbent Administra- 
tion apparently can be expected to 
stimulate residential construction as 
a counter-cyclical force in "61. 


& And, the construction improvement 
will not confine itself to housing. High- 
way building, commercial, industrial 
and office building, as well as con- 
struction of stores, warehouses, res- 
taurants and garages—virtually the en- 
tire field of construction—is expected 
to gain over 60, with the result of 
an advance in total 61 construction 
expenditures to about $59 billion, a 
new high comparing with about $56 
billion in ’60. 

Moreover, to dispel defeatism over 
61 potentials—the board emphasizes 
that there is no rampant speculation 
to deflate. Throughout most of the 
economy there has been very little 
speculative upbuilding for the last 
ten months. 

Looking ahead, the board’s con- 
sensus indicates for 1961 an all-time 
high in the nation’s total spending for 
goods and services of approximately 
$517 billion, up about 3% over the 
rough estimation of $503 billion for 
the full vear 1960. There is, more- 
over, a strong undertone of opinion 
that more substantial gains are pos- 
sible for 1961 if a bigger job is done 
in merchandising, promotion, adver- 
tising and selling, not only by the 
manufacturer but through the entire 
marketing process down to the retail 
level. 

Public buying power for "61 is vis- 
ualized at a new high of about $367 
billion of disposable personal income 
(after taxes), which would be a gain 
of about 3.6% over the $354 billion 
estimated for the full year 1960. Per- 


sonal consumption expenditures, too, 
are expected to move up to a new 
high for the entire year 1961, to 
about $339 billion, which would be 
up 3.4% over the approximate $328 
billion estimated for the full year ’60. 

For durable goods, there is antici- 
pated some continued soft demand in 
the months ahead, with a good come- 
back later in 61, but little, if any, 
gain over-all on the year. A definite, 
though small, improvement is ex- 
pected in spending for non-durable 
goods, but for services, boom spend- 
ing up to strong new heights of about 
$141 billion is projected for ‘61. 

Such estimated spending for serv- 
ices is about $9 billion (or 6.8%) 
higher than the previous record of 
approximately $132 billion estimated 
for the full year 1960. The country’s 
growing service boom has been an 
economic standout and great over-all 
business booster in recent years. Ten 
vears ago spending for personal serv- 
ices comprised 30% of total personal 
consumption expenditures. The $70 
billion spent in ‘51 will about double 
to $141 billion this year, and it will 
comprise about 42% of the over-all 
total of personal spending. 

The national index of industrial 
production is currently sagging, and 
the board foresees no recovery in the 
immediate future but gradual im- 
provement in later ’61, when the need 
to replace inventories becomes more 
urgent. 


Pm As in the case of spending for 
services, spending by Federal Govern- 
ment and local governments is ex- 
pected to be a strong plus factor in 
the nation’s 1961 business picture. 


The board foresees a jump in all gov- 
ernment purchases to about $108 bil- 
lion in *6l—a rise of about 8% 


over 
the approximate $100 billion esti- 
mated for the full vear ’60. Of this 
$108 billion total, about $57 billion 
would represent Federal purchases 
and about $51 state and local govern- 
ment purchases. 

Voters are approving of a rising 
dollar volume of bond issues to build 
public facilities and an increasingly) 
large percentage of the bond propo- 
sals placed on ballots. Moreover, 
lower interest levels permit the most 
favorable financing rates 
autumn of 1959. 

While the board foresees wages 
rising somewhat in ‘61, it anticipates 
a fairly steady price level and con- 
tinued containment of inflation, re- 
flecting large productive capacities, 
world-wide competition and heavy 


since the 
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import potentials in many fields. 

Inventories throughout the national 
pipelines are higher than a year ago, 
and so, too, is our productive ability. 
That, on the face of it, would seem 
to forestall much further American 
expansion of plant and equipment (a 
vital stimulant to the whole econ- 
omy). Yet the board finds that most 
businessmen are not discouraged over 
the prospects and are continuing to 
expand and modernize on a large 
scale. With all the talk of “recession” 
little decline is, in fact, incicated for 
expansion and modernization in ‘61 
from the 60 level. About $35 billion 
of spending for new plant and equip- 
ment is projected for 61, compared 
with $36 billion in 60. 


> A small, but sharply increasing, 
amount of such spending is expected 
to be made in foreign countries to 
escape high labor and material costs 
here, but, actually, many goods pro- 
duced by American interests overseas 
are likely to find their way over here 
for marketing. A growing number of 
businessmen are looking over the 
horizon, with commendable vision, to 
the vast swelling of demand which 
will take place as the enormous totals 
of today’s teen-agers reach the marry- 
ing and home-making stages of their 
lives. 

The business structure of the coun- 
try is strong and well able to handle 
heavy expenditures for modernization 
and expansion. With the current 
lower interest rates for borrowing, 
financial condition is more favorable 
than at any time in corporate history. 

Net working capital of the nation’s 
corporations, representing the excess 
of current assets over current liabili- 
ties, now approximates $135 billion, 
comparing with $128.8 billion a year 
ago. 

Such high assets of American busi- 
ness help to ease some of the pain of 
the current heavy squeeze on profit 
margins, reflecting mostly advancing 
labor costs in the face of fairly static 
prices for products of manufacture. 

The sharp profit squeeze itself em- 
phasizes the necessity for greater cost 
reductions, which inevitably involve, 
in many instances, the acquisition of 
more modern machinery and plants. 

In spite of the unpleasant pressures 
on profit margins today, business pop- 
ulation continues to flourish in our 
industrious nation. Total business 
firms now in operation throughout the 
U.S. approximate 4,727,000. That is 
an all-time-high figure, comparing 
with 4,670,000 a year ago. For 1961, 
the board anticipates further growth, 
adding at least 40,000 business firms 
to the nation’s economic structure. 

Even though there’s considerable 
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unemployment and a high rate of 
saving, the public’s spending is heavy 
Wages are trending steadily upward 
Average weekly earnings of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing indus 
tries approximate $93 

While employment is down some 
from the highs of “60, it still is very 
high—around 67 million—which com 
pares with an average of about 66.5 
nillion for the full year "60, 62.9 mil- 
lion in °55, and 59.7 million in 50 
In 1961, the entire market to be 
id will advance with the dvnam- 
Total 
of the U.S. now approxi- 
ni and in 1961 it will 
* million 


he last ten 


expanding population 


Population in 
years approxl- 
0 million a vast addition to 
S. market 
fine growth of population we 
had in this country is not neces- 
the answer to prosperity and 
many nations population growth 
to hinder than help 
ndustrious and pro- 
nation such as the U. S., with 
productivity and substantial 


rather 


Im an 


tv, population growth 
deal] It’s reflected in 
g larger homes, more 
more clothing more household 


nent 


more cars and other goods 


the fact that consumer out 

have been running close to all- 

ne highs liqu d assets of the public 
limbed to a new peak 

have an estimated $597 


of various 


Con- 


ther target of further 


uying power stems trom more than 


reserve 


$400 billion owned by consumers in 


ite securities 


Against the com 
gate of $997 billion (sav- 
rporate securities added 
debts equal $207 bil- 

ling mortgages, installment 

msumer debt leaving the 

liquid isset total of $790 bil 

equal t ibout 350% of a full 
years retail sales. 
New industries 

ll help to stimulate the extra growth 

h the ncoming 


st t i} 


ind new produc ts 


Administration 
generate Continued 
nd development 

in impr ved, more 

( | oducts, as well as 

in enticing nev nes. In 1959 U.S 
expe nditures for research and devel- 
ypment totaled $11.8 billion more 
than 11 times the ’41 total—and such 
expenditures moved up to more than 
$13 billion in ’60. For the current 
ear, the board foresees a further in- 
crease to approximately $14.3 billion. 
In view of the recent and prospec- 
investment in research and new 
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product development, the board be- 
lieves that the current decade will 
produce even more new products than 
the past decade, with a resultant 
marked improvement in living stand- 
ards and the need for greatly in- 
creased activity from the nation’s 
steadily growing marketing facilities. 


> Production facilities of the nation 
have gone well ahead of marketing, 
and that makes the 1961 distributional 
job the biggest and toughest in his- 
torv. Psychologically, the situation 
will be helped by record-breaking ad- 
vertising outlays, estimated by the 
board as likely to exceed the 1960 
record of about $11.8 billion by 5.2%. 
The "61 expenditures will be 200% of 
those of ten vears ago. 

The nation’s great advertising and 
selling system, which more than any 
other single force has been responsi- 
ble for the massive upbuilding of the 
American productive machine, is thus 
scheduled to go into high gear, and 
the board believes it will again rise 
to the sharp challenge and achieve 
fine results. 

Reflecting this expectation of a new 
high in promotional expenditures and 
efforts bv the nation’s vast distribution 
industrv, as well as the favorable 
economic influences discussed in pre- 
ceding paragraphs, most of the 116 
industries listed in the Future Sales 
Ratings tabulation have ratings of four 
stars or better, depicting a very good 
relative outlook 

The winter consensus of the 314- 
man board of analysts of Future Sales 
Ratings, based on re-analvsis of these 
industries’ sales potentials, shows a 
wide variety of changes, as indicated 
by the up-or-down-pointing arrows 
ilongside the ratings. (An unfavor- 
able interpretation is definitely not 
implied in the down arrow symbols; 
the decreasing rating largelv reflects 
the rising comparative base of sales, 
which makes big gains in comparison 
of *61 with ’60 difficult to 
ichieve.) 


more 


Inspiring as the various construc- 
tive factors are in the current and 
prospective business picture, there are 
some weightv problems on the other 
side of the ledger 


Gold outflow and world competi- 
tion. A combination of lending, spend- 
ing and Giving away more monev in 
foreign countries than we have been 
eaming trom our overseas activities, 
as well as the flow of “hot” 


from this countrv to other countries 


money 


where interest rates are higher, heavy 
spending bv our tourists, and increased 
spending by our corporations expand- 
ing abroad, have caused a distressing 
outflow of gold. However, helpful 
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counteracting efforts are being made 
to stem this outflow, including ar- 
rangements with other countries to 
improve our exports, more sharing of 
foreign aid with other countries, the 
recall of some of the dependents of 
our armed forces and other moves 
which will strengthen our balance- 
of-payments situation. 

Other actions are being considered, 
such as not redeeming currency and 
foreign deposits with gold and the 
possible cutting down of spending 
abroad by our tourists. In any case, 
international confidence in the dollar 
still is high, and it is believed the 
situation will be worked out without 
serious dislocations. 

The world-wide competitive situa- 
tion presents many problems. Infla- 
tionary pressures, motivated mostly by 
high wage costs, are making it more 
difficult for American products to 
compete overseas and on this conti- 
nent. Another round of wage _in- 
could be especially harmful 
to U.S. products going abroad. 

More American companies are con- 
stantly building plants overseas, and 
still more are likely to move produc- 
tion to overseas plants if our oper- 
ating costs keep rising. There is in- 
creasing worry that jobs will be lost 
here as a result. 


creases 


High unemployment. The farming- 
out of some production to overseas 
plants already has had some resul’ 
toward cutting 
Generally, 


employment here. 
however, the continued 
high rate of unemployment mirrors a 
steady growth in the entire labor 
force and advances in automation and 
productivity here. 

The improved system of unemplovy- 
ment compensation, union aids and 
broadening of social security to in- 
clude more of the older, and disabled, 
workers, are coming to the assistance 
of more of the unemploved. Favor- 
ably, too, from an over-all standpoint, 
the high jobless total is not prevent- 
ing total personal income from reach- 
ing new highs. 

Large Plant Capacity and Over- 
production. Production capacity of 
the nation is at a big new high, and 
some analysts find it difficult to justify 
the proposed new expansion ahead. 
Thev must realize that this is simplv 
the march of progress and economic 
pressures from the dynamically rising 
current and prospective population of 
people and Moreover, 
much of current capacity is obsoles- 
cent and out of step with the present 
pace of technological advance. That 
not only suggests modernization; it 
makes it compulsory, as competition 
rises sharply on all sides. 


businesses. 


Marketing Outlook for February 1961 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD, Research Director 
Sales Management and Its Survey of Buying Power 


> Business performance in February will 
reflect a mixture of downward recessionary 
movements, countered by the first faint, 
hopeful expectations of the effects of new 
Administration policies. While no over- 
night transformations are possible, even 
hard-headed stockmarket traders profess to 
see a lifting of the economic clouds ahead. 


® The Sales Management Index of Business 
Activity for February 1960 will show a 
Slight drop from last February, in recog- 
nition of the uneasy balance between the 
economic plus and minus signs. 


& Statistically, we have reached the stage 


cession. The reason income and sales con- 
tinue to grow past the point where output 
turns down reflects in part the continued 
growth in population and labor force. How- 
ever, in February of 1961 we expect retail 
sales to draw even with February 1960, as 
was the case in January. 


> If the recession were to deepen in the 
coming months, retail sales might begin to 
record declines. Declines in the absolute 
volume of sales, despite the continued gain 
in population and price level, are possible 
for a short time even after we pass the 
turning point in industrial output. How- 
ever, in the previous recessions of 1954 
and 1958, monthly retail sales showed ab- 


where the cyclically lagging economic in- 
dicators, such as personal income and re- 
tail sales, are beginning to join such more 
sensitive indicators as industrial output 
in recording the fact that we are ina re- 


solute declines in dollar volume for no 
more than three or four months due to de- 
clines in durables. Nondurables rarely 
have shown absolute annual declines since 
World War II. 


Cities Over 500,000 


Hempstead Twsp., N.Y. 118.4 
New York, N.Y. 105.0 
Denver, Colo. 103.8 
San Francisco, Cal. 103.7 
Chicago, Ill. 103.7 
St. Louis, Mo. 103.3 


Cities 50,000-99,999 


Raleigh, N.C. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Reno, Nev. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


38 Best 
Markets 


for 
February 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


115.7 
108.8 
108.7 
104.0 
103.0 
102.0 


Cities Under 50,000 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


(Top six cities 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Newark, N.J. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken, N.J. 


by population groupings) 


Lafayette, Ind. 
U.S. Index: 100 


Bartlesville, Okla. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Modesto, Cal. 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit business activity leadership 102.0 
in the coming month. The index 
opposite each city compares its per- 


formance with that of the nation as 


a whole. For example, if a city has Cities 100,000-249,999 

He2.4 
110.5 
108.1 
106.6 
106.0 
105.6 
105.6 


Canada 
an index of 106.9 it means that 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Gary, Ind. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Columbia, §$.C. 


Regina, Sask. 
Quebec, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Toronto, Ont. 


its business activity next month is 
forecast to lead the national aver- 
age change by 6.9%. Canadian 
figures are compared with U.S. De- 
tailed 


pages. 


figures are on _ following 
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Business Activity Forecast for 


The Marketing Value of Business Activity Forecasts 


Business activity levels are projected of change for this month of 1961 versus BUSINESS me. Oly =. init 
two months ahead for 306 U.S. and the corresponding month of 1960. ACTIVITY Months Index index Sates 
Canadian cities as a guide to the mar- The third column (the city-national FORECAST vs. (Million) 
keter on where his sales efforts might index) relates the annual change in the 1960 February 
pay the biggest dividends. Cities marked index of ~ city’s mage activity . 
with a ¥% are Preferred Cities of the that of the U.S. Thus, a city-nationa 
month. They have a level of activity index of 106.0 indicates that the city is UNITED STATES ae wn 
compared with the same month in 1960 enjoying a gain in business activity 6% < ¥ . 

which equals or exceeds the national greater than the U.S. average. 
change in business activity The fourth column is an estimate of 

ia, Siecle iii. Diniehiie ae expected retail sales for the second month NEW ENGLAND 
measured primarily by the ebb and flow ahead. While the dollar volune applies 
of bank debits, seasonally adjusted, and only to retail store sales it is also useful Cities Over 500,000 
otenk . silo purchases, employment, as an approximation of the relative im- ' 
wage levels in all segments of business portance of one city as compared with % Boston, Mass. ---._ 13 100.3 101.3 102.61 
satel: eileen tadediel divdice Gt another on all of the elements that make 
struction, farming, et< up its economic pattern. 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Bridgeport, Conn. _. 2 98.9 
% Hartford, Conn. _... 4 99.7 
Special advertising and promotion New Haven, Conn. __ 8 98.1 
- : drives in spot cities. % Waterbury, Conn. _. 20 111.0 
age performance When a full 24-month Picking cities for test campaigns. Fall River, Mass. ___ 96.5 
period of back data are not available, the Revising sales quotas for branches, New Bedford, Mass. _ 
city Aen we - —_ a app oe disteicts and memes. Springfield, Mass. . 
Ws SC Chee & Cm) » an —s Checking actual performances against 
months out of the past 11. The 11 in- we Worcester, Mass. - 


potentials. 

. ‘ F Pawtucket-Central 
Basis for letters for stimulating sales- ‘ 
nen  } fa 


The second column indicates the index % Forestalling salesmen’s alibis. Providence, R. |. - 


Che first column of the accompanying 
tables indicates the number of months Suggested Uses 
out of the past 24 in which a city has 
had a star to indicate a better than aver- 


dicates the total number of months for 
which data are available 


SER vi CE ) New London—2nd 
is why America’s 


top companies meet at ‘ Household Market 
For Connecticut 
Gen. Mdse. Sales! 


SERVICE is what Manger sells—not just rooms and S = Selling Gen. Mdse? New Lon- 
facilities! Service—the kind of help that has seating & don households are buying — an 
arrangements executed perfectly and on time. That has a f) average of $1262*! That's $273 
proper P. A. system functioning as it should, set up as Ai more than 1959, and 2nd among 
ordered. That has special tables as ordered, lighting, = all Connecticut cities of 25,000- 
projection and other arrangements as requested—all Wy or-over. Corner this market with 
on time, without last-minute makeshift changes and mp one buy: The Day, New London- 
compromises. And all this goes along with some of = Groton area's only local daily, 
the finest meeting-room facilities in the country & giving you 98% city zone cover- 

So check with Manger before your next meeting R age! 
—see the difference real sERviCE makes! 


mann, N.Y. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


. * SM ‘60 Survey 
THE MAN ER THE MANGER 4 Ys 


Dew 4 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, (Dept. B-!) 
CHARLOTTE, ct c. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 
JOHNSON, KENT, GAVIN 

& SINDING, INC. 


SAVANNAH, GA. | Please send me full information about Manger 
" THE A AAN ER Hotels meeting and convention facilities. 
CLEVELAND, oma. p.. Ba dye on 


VIKT 
. Name 


| 

| 

«| | 

TUCSON, ARIZ. iy Company | 

NEW YORK erry ba be eye | time l 
. | 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


ER VAN B 


Address. 


_, MASHINGTON, D.C. 


E MAN NAP 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


4— MAN ER HAMILT 
— MAN 
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BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


City 
No. * City Nat’! 
Months Index Index 
= 4 1961 1961 

as vs. a 

FORECAST 24 1960196 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
% Meriden- 
Wallingford, Conn. 18 100.1 
% Stamford, Conn, ___ 101.7 
Lewiston-Auburn, Me. ‘ 97.7 
% Portland, Me. 107.4 
% Brockton, Mass. _ 106.8 
Holyoke, Mass. , 93.9 
% Lawrence, Mass. 105.1 
Lowell, Mass. 94.5 
Lynn, Mass. i 96.7 
Pittsfield, Mass. — . 96.9 
Manchester, N. H. — 98.5 


Cities Under 50,000 

% Middletown, Conn. 12 109.1 

te New London, Conn. 7 99.4 
Norwich, Conn. - 1 95.6 
Bangor, Me. __ 96.9 
Salem, Mass. —- : 97.2 

% Nashua, N. H. = 99.4 

% Newport, R. |. 102.4 


Retail 
Sales 
$ 


(Million) 
1960 February 


BUSINESS 
No. * City 
Months Index 


ACTIVITY out of 1961 


(Million) 


FORECAST February 


Woonsocket, R. |. A . 4.96 


Burlington, Yt. _- : ; 4.99 
Rutland, Vt. " f , 2.57 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Cities Over 500,000 
Guiele, &. Y. ..... @ ME 
% Hempstead 
Township, N. Y. 24 117.2 
we New York City, N. Y. 11 104.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 7 si 
% Pittsburgh, Pa. _... 15 100.8 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Jersey City- 

Hoboken, N. J. 12 101.0 

we Newark, N. J. 19 103.0 

Rochester, N. Y. — 10 98.7 


Cities 100,000-249,999 


%& Camden, N. J. -- 16 103.1 104.1 


YOUR CLUE 


. to extra RI sales is The 
Call, the only RI daily offering 
full process color. The Call 
corners and captures 98% of 
Woonsocket’s 64,596 ABC 
City Zone a big-buying 
market with an EBI of $6158 
per household.* 
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WOONSOCKET 


CALL 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S: PLUS MARKET 


Representatives: 
Johnson, Kent, Gavin 
and Sinding, Inc. 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


$59,831,000 
FOOD MARKET 


Eastern Connecticut’s 49,- 
500 families spend an aver- 
age of $1,209 in grocery 
stores. (Connecticut aver- 
age is $1,187, U. S. $965). 


Don’t nibble at the edges 
of this top-grade food mar- 
ket. Help yourself to a big, 
heaping share of Eastern 
Connecticut’s sales through 
the Norwich Bulletin—only 
primary circulation in the 
market. 


Norwich Bulletin 
DAILY and SUNDAY 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Week-Days 
27,489 


Sundays 
23,380 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Sales Management 


FIRST 


for testing 
among cities in* 
U.S. in 75,000 to 
150,000 
tion group 


popula- 


SIXTH 


for testing 
among all U. S. 
cities regardless 


of size 


SECOND 


for testing 
New 


cities 


among all 
England 
regardless of 
population 


Source: Sales Management 


that’s 
Portland 


MAINE 


Herbert Tareyton 5 
Kings are another of “4 
the long list of prod- 4 
ucts to choose Port- 

land, Maine for a test. “ 

The stable economy, 

year after year, con- 

tinues to establish the 

ideal conditions which 

make this the market 

that is best for your 

test. 


j 


y 


to reach the testingest market 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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For Erie, 3rd city in Pennsylvania, a 
new era of prosperity has arrived. @ In 
heavily industrialized Erie (over 40% 
of non-farm employment in manufac- 
turing) average wages for production 
workers are 2nd among Pennsylvania 
markets. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 

MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


WORKERS 
(September 1960) 
Pittsburgh $104.50 
Erie 98.83 
Philadelphia 95.44 
State Average 89.24 
4’'town-Beth'm-Easton 88.62 
Lancaster 79.20 
Harrisburg 79.19 
Reading 77.20 
York 74.67 
Scranton 65.69 
Wilkes-Barre 62.24 


Source: Pa. Bur. Emp. Security 
And, in the over-all picture, more 
households fall among the upper three 
income brackets than in any other 
with population 
# All of which, of 
course, points to high sales potential. 


Pennsylvania city 
over 100,000 
® To convert this sales potential into 
sales volume—for your product—call 
on The Erie Times & News. 


es Management 


When 

you 

think 
Pennsylvania 
think 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
—and 


ERIE! 


The Erie Times 


The Erie News 


‘The Erie Times-News 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 


KING FOR A NEW PLANT SITE? 

Write Erie Chamber of Commerce for detailed brochure on 

Erie dustrial Park: 225-acre, centrally-located plot offer 
deal water, ra highway transportation; proximity to 

markets; skilled labor force 
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Business Activity 


“SM 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


No. *& City 
Months Index 


% Elizabeth, N. J. 
Passaic-Clifton, N. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Trenton, %. J. 

% Albany, N. Y. “ 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Utica, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. __- 
am fi .. 

%& Reading, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Atlantic City, N. J. . 7 

% Binghamton, N. Y. _ 4 
Elmira, N. Y 3 
Rome, N. Y. — 
Schenectady, N.Y. _ 0 
Troy, N. Y. 

Altoona, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

%& Chester, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

% Johnstown, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

York, Pa. 


Cities Under 50,000 
Jamestown, N.Y... 0 95.8 
% Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ._ 22 101.8 
Hazleton, Pa. 9 9.8 
% Norristown, Pa. 24 100.4 
% Oil City, Pa. 5 101.6 
Sharon, Pa. __-._... 8 98.0 
Williamsport, Pa. 0 96.3 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 

% Chicago, tll. _- 13 
Detroit, Mich. — 16 98.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio _.. 5 941 
Cleveland, Ohio _--. 14 98.1 
Milwaukee, Wis. 18 98.7 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Indianapolis, Ind. 9 94.9 
Akron, Ohio 9 938 
Columbus, Ohio 3 98.7 
Dayton, Ohio ma Be Bee 

% Toledo, Ohio 17 ‘(102.0 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Moline-Rock Island- 
East Moline, Ill... 9 94.0 
Peoria, Il ~~ 2 ae 
Rockford, Il 12 95.6 
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102.7 103.7 


99.7 
95.0 
99.1 
99.7 


FORECAST 


Retail 
Sales 
$ 
(Million) 
February 


13.22 
15.50 
15.05 
13.06 
17.42 
10.16 
27.01 
10.72 
13.60 
14.81 
12.99 
11.56 


City 
No. * City Nat'l Retail 
Months Index ‘oom Sales 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY out of 196i 

t (Million) 

February 


FORECAST Oa 19801980 


% Evansville, Ind. _... 2 102.6 

Fort Wayne, Ind. _.. 16 95.8 
%& Gary, Ind. ___ . 20 109.4 
% Hammond-East 

Chicago, Ind. _.13/22 100.2 
South Bend, Ind. _.. 6 93.4 
Flint, Mich. __ ~~ FZ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 13 97.4 
Lansing, Mich. _._.. ll 94.7 
Royal Oak-Ferndale, 

SL . eesndeny 92.8 
Saginaw, Mich. ; 98.4 
Canton, Ohio 96.7 
Youngstown, Ohio _.. 4 96.1 
Green Bay-Appleton- 

Neenah-Menasha, Wis. 0 93.7 

% Madison, Wis. _-_-_. 14 100.9 


14.00 
20.94 
19.86 


17.76 
14.97 
28.95 
25.70 
18.25 


13.79 
13.82 
15.44 
20.74 


15.28 
15.03 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Champaign-Urbana, tll. 7 
Decatur, Ill. —- 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Springfield, Wl. —- 
*%& Muncie, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Bay City, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 


WE READ YOU 
LOUD AND CLEAR, IN 


ALTOONA ... 
“TEST-TOWN,” PA. 


. one, two, three! And what a 
spot to try out your new product, package 
or ad campaign! Nestled off in Pennsyl- 
vania's Blair County, where outside media 
don't make a dent, and 139,400 people who 
spend $144-million at retail stores, the 
ALTOONA market has all the prerequisites 
for an ideal test market. 


Testing . . 


Typical distribution, varied industrial and 
agricultural patterns, and cooperative re- 
tailers . . . and one dominant buying influ- 
ence, the ALTOONA MIRROR. 


TEST BEST WITH THE 


Mirror 


Altoona, Pennsylvania's Only Daily Newspaper 


Richard E. Beeler, Adv. Mgr. 


BUSINESS City BUSINESS ; City 
Business Activit No. * City Nat'l Retail No. * City . 
- / y ACTIVITY capes Was Ge ACTIVITY c—— oa = : 
ve i FORECAST P vs. vs. (Million) Past vs. (Million) 


vs. 


FORECAST 1960 1960 February FORECAST 1960 1960 February 


BUSINESS : city, 7 Zanesville, ned — a oe 4.97 Cities 250,000-499,999 
ACTIVITY s Index Sales Oshkosh, Wis, _-.-_ 10 92.1 93.0 5.38 Miami, Fla. 16 93.7 


1961 $ - 
FORECAST vs. (Million) % Superior, Wis. --__- 2 100.9 101.9 2.90 Tampa, Fla. 14 93.8 
% Norfolk, Va. 6 107.7 


24 #1960 1960 February 


Kalamazo, Mich. _- WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


%& Muskegon, Mich. 

% Pontiac, Mich, —_-- 
Hamilton, Ohio - 
Lima, Ohio 

% Lorain, Ohio —_- 
Mansfield, Ohio _ 
Springfield, Ohio : 

# Warren, Ohio Cities 250,000-499,999 

w& Beloit-Janesville, Wis % St. Paul, Minn. -13 99.2 
Kenosha, Wis. Omaha, Neb 7 98.9 

% La Crosse, Wis 
Racine, Wis 
Sheboygan, Wis 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Cities Over 500,900 ¥% Wilmington, Del. 22 102.3 
% Minneapolis, Minn. _. 11 100.9 % Jacksonville, Fla. 15 99.4 


Kansas City, Mo. __. 6 98.1 St. Petersburg, Fla. 90.4 
% St. Louis, Mo. __..__ 9 102.3 Augusta, Ga. - 96.4 
Columbus, Ga. - 95.9 
Savannah, Ga. " 93.3 
Charlotte, N. C. 95.2 
Greensboro, N. C. 98.3 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 97.8 
¥ Columbia, S. C. 104.5 
Cities 100,000-249,999 Newport News, Va. _- 97.2 
Des Moines, lowa__. 4 97.1 ¥ Portsmouth, Va. 102.4 
Kansas City, Kan. _. 3 92.1 % Richmond, Va 99.0 
Cities Under 50,000 wee eh irk Aare neues i " 
¥ Bloomington, 11! 8 102.3 ae . | 
Danville, 111. 0 98.7 oe oe 7 
Lafayette, Ind 9 1106 een hg = 
Port Huron, Mich 5 105.3 ee _— 
Elyria, Ohio 95.0 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 19 92.4 93.3 
Orlando, Fila. 20 93.3 94.2 
Pensacola, Fla. 93.0 93.9 
Middletown, Ohio 92.4 Cities 50,000-99,999 Albany, Ga. _- 90.8 91.7 
Portsmouth, Ohio 9 94.0 Cedar Rapids, lowa__ 10 Macon, Ga. ‘ 95.9 96.9 
% Steubenville, Ohio 99.2 Davenport, lowa w Asheville, N. C. 103.9 104.9 


Dubuque, lowa 


Sioux City, lowa 


Hitch Your Advertising to oat “Montana’s 


St. Joseph, Mo 
} . ¢ } 2 
Bavortite Salesman 


OHIO'S NO. | GROWTH MARKET Sioux Falls, S$. D 12 


Sales Power Cities Under 50,000 


© Hutchinson, Kan. __ 8 

21 % Gain Joplin, Mo i 
Fargo, N. D 8 

1958 through 1961 Aberdeen, S. D 7 


Rapid City, S. D. 18 


Sales Management forecasts a 21%, 

retail sales gain for this metropolitan SOUTH ATLANTIC 

area for 1958 through 1961—com- 

pared with 12% for Ohio, 13%, for | Cities Over 500,900 60,300 TV HOMES ot less 

the U.S. Sales at the end of ‘61 will en Seen Eee than $1.00 1,000 TV 
* Atlanta, Ga 23 100.5 ' oe 

total $240, 148,000. Baltimore. Md. 0 81 HOMES! 


Add the selling power of the Chron- Seven Cities & 13 Counties en- 
icle-Telegram to the area's solid joy KMSO-TV‘s Fine Lineup of 


spending habits and you're really in W/INA VA AM CBS-NBC & ABC Program- 
orbit in Ohio's No. | Growth Market. 2 FM ming. 


Charlottesville, Va. @ MISSOULA 


$12,678,000 AUTOMOTIVE SALES @ BUTTE @ HELENA 
Getti @ ANACONDA @ DEER LODGE 
etting Your Share? 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER" 


ELYRIA, OHIO @ HAMILTON @ KALISPELL 


Circulation 25,540 ABC, 3/31/60 


CALL 6-6177 COLLECT FOR DETAILS. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Double the Number of City Families 1400 KC AM 1000 WaTTS 
95.3 MC FM 620 WATTS 


Represented by HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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‘ 2 BUSINE cr City 
) Business Activity oem .* City Retail BUSINESS No. * City Nat'l Retail 
= yl ACTIVITY 1 “4 na ' - Sales ACTIVITY Months Index Index Sales 
o 1 
- , FORECAST (Million) (Million) 


x ’ Past . vs. 
FORECAST 24 «1960 February FORECAST 1960 February 


BUSINESS 
No. & City 
ACTIVITY Months Index 


out of 196 Ta Cities 100,000-249,999 MOUNTAIN 
FORECAST 24 «=: 1960 1960 February Mobile, Ala. - 12 97.4 
Montgomery, Ala... 9 93.5 Cities Over 500,000 
Durham, N. C 7 976 98.6 8.09 yw Jackson, Miss. 15 102.6 % Denver, Colo, 17 1028 103.8 
% Raleigh, N.C 12 115.9 117.1 12.32 Chattanooga, Tenn... 14 92.2 


Wilmington, N. C 6 91.3 922 5.31 Knoxville, Tenn, _. 4 98.2 Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Charleston, S. C 99.4 100.4 9.84 : 


Nashville, Tenn. - 10 «97.1 % Phoenix, Ariz. _.... 24 114.6 115.7 


Greenville, S. C 96.3 97.3 12.58 
Danville, Va 96.7 97.7 4.79 


shield We 1005 wis «7a Cities 50,°90-99,999 


Charleston-S. Charles Florence-Shefield- 


Cities 100,000-249,999 

Tec, ie, .... HM FA 

se 24 93.3 15.53 an Se Albuquerque, N. M.15 93.4 

Huntington, W. Va 9.8 998 10.65 Senne Se Alas, SPE Salt Lake City, Utah 15 97.4 
Wheeling, W. Va. 94.0 949 7.07 %& Lexington, Ky. 16 101.5 


Meridian, Miss. 12 «93.3 
iti ~ 99 
Cities Unde: 50,000 Cities 50,000-99,9 


- 1 
Cumberland, Md 4 96.0 Cities Under 50,000 errs Col ll 914 
Hagerstown, Md 2 95.6 96.6 % Paducah, Ky. 13 99.8 100.8 ee 


Pueblo, Colo. ___- % Sa 
High Point, N. C 97.2 98.2 


% Great Falls, Mont, _. 11 100.5 


Salisbury, M. C 7.3 983 WEST SOUTH CENTRAL de Las Venas, Nev... 22 107.4 


Spartanburg, S. C 97.9 98.9 % Reno, Nev. - 106.6 
% Charlottesville, Va 6/10 102.9 103.9 


iti Ogden, Utah ___--_ 94.5 
Memphis, Tenn 1l 985 995 Cities Over 500,000 
New Orleans, La. - 0 96.4 


te Dallas, Tex. -21 998 Cities Under 50,000 
, 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL esti ‘tn er oie ti, > oe 

uP San Antonio, Tex. ll 93.1 Billings, Mont. « © wee 

Cities 250,000-500,000 % Butte, Mont. _ 1 1011 
% Birmingham, Ala 7 101.0 102.0 

iti 000 000 Missoula, Mont. _ 97.9 

Louisville, Ky 0 93.3 94.2 Cities 250, -500, 94.1 

Okahoma City, Okla. 4 94.3 Casper, Wyo. ---- 

Tulsa, Okla. 0 965 % Cheyenne, Wyo. - a5 

Et Paso, Tex. _ ll 93.3 

Fort Worth, Tex. 8 93.0 


PACIFIC 


Cities 100,000-249,999 

Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark. _ 94.8 

Baton Rouge, La. 94.4 
Shreveport, La. 98.6 
Amarillo, Tex. 92.4 

> Austin, Tex 94.0 

R -BATON ROUGE Beaumont, Tex 95.0 Cities 250,000-499,999 
fm IS 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 94.5 Long Beach, Cal... 0 92.4 


MISTER Lubbock, Tex. 92.9 Oakland, Cal. --__. 10 94.1 


'B Waco, Tex. __. 92.0 % Honolulu, Hawaii _. 24 108.7 

BS KG Portland, Ore. _-._._ 23 96.2 

Cities 50,000-99,999 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 4 96.1 Cities 100,000-249,999 
Lake Charles, La. 0 89.2 3 % Berkeley, Cal. 99.8 
Monroe-West %& Fresno, Cal. ___- 99.5 
Monroe, La. 97.2 , , Pasadena, Cal. _ 93.4 
Abilene, Tex. 94.0 ¥% Sacramento, Cal. 104.6 
Galveston, Tex. 92.4 *% San Jose, Cal. - 101.5 
Laredo, Tex. 95.1 . Spokane, Wash. __ 

STATE - TI MES Port Arthur, Tex. 94.4 Tacoma, Wash. 


San Angelo, Tex. 92.8 


and 
MORNING ADVOCATE = : Cities 50,000-99,999 


97.2 

i 4 97. 
Daily ROP Color Cilen Tes 92.5 Bakersfield, Cal 13 3 
BATON ROUGE LOUISIANA Riverside, Cal. _..-. 16 95.4 
Wichita Falls, Tex. _ 19 91.3 : F 4 

Represented by the John Budd Company San Bernardino, Cal. 3 98. 
% Santa Ana, Cal. ____ 20 100.7 

Cities Under 50,000 Santa Barbara, Cal. _ 14 95.2 
%& Bartlesville, Okla. 9 109.5 110.6 Stockton, Cal. — ~s.. SS 


Muskogee, Okla 5 92.4 93.3 Eugene, Ore. 7 20 «98.3 


Cities Over 500,000 
Los Angeles, Cal. _.. 10 98.5 
% San Diego, Cal. _... 24 99.4 
% San Francisco, Cal. _ 12 102.7 
Seattle, Wash. _ -mM 7 
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Business Activity 
FORECAST 


“SMM 


BUSINESS ; City ; 
ACTIVITY Months ~ A a a my 
f 1961 1961 ia 

FORECAST Oe 19001980 February 
Cities Under 50,000 
% Modesto, Cal. _....1/1 1048 

Santa Rosa, Cal. _._.19 96.2 
we Ventura, Cal. - . 23 103.1 

Salem, Ore. __-- 9 93.1 
¥% Bellingham, Wash. _. 2 99.9 

Everett, Wash. _____ 94.1 

Yakima, Wash. . 4 90.6 


CANADA 


1095.50 


ALBERTA 
Calgary ._-- : 9 
Edmonton _._.-.-.. 12 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver _...-.... 8 
ee 


MANITOBA 
¥% Winnipeg  --------_ 16 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Saint John .---.... 12 


NOVA SCOTIA 
ae eee 


ONTARIO 
Hamilton _ 
London _-_- 
tas ..... 
Toronto —__- 


Windsor — 


QUEBEC 
% Montreal ___- 102.8 106.0 
Gene ......... 8 Ws Wea 


SASKATCHEWAN 
% Regina ---- 13 105.2 1085 


NEXT 
Business 
Activity 


Forecast 


FEBRUARY 3 
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THE 4 MILLION JONES FAMI- 
LIES: Seventy percent of the nation’s 
top-income households—the families 
other families try to keep up with— 
are concentrated in these 15 states: 
New York, California, Dlinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Texas, Massachusetts, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Florida, Connecticut, Missouri, 
Wisconsin. For the population rank, 
households over $10,000 income, total 
income over $10,000, average house- 
hold income, and household income 
rank, see page 50, Sales Management, 
July 10, 1960, Survey of Buying 
Power. As will be noted, the popu- 
lation rank shows that the largest 
states, for all their size, do not ne- 
cessarily hold the largest number of 
“big ticket” families. 


DALLAS MARKET CENTER: When 
completed, it will be the most com- 
plete one-location market center in 
the nation. Even now it is second 
only to Chicago as the country’s lead- 
ing home furnishings distribution 
center—2,465 lines of home furnish- 


MARKETS TO WATCH 


ings, hard goods, accessories-gifts. 
During 1960, more than 65,000 
buyers from 32 states, Mexico and 
Canada attended markets repre- 
sented by 2,500 manufacturers ex- 
hibiting in the Center. 


THE PUGET SOUND AREA: More 
than 50% of the population of 
Washington State is in these three 
Puget Sound counties (70% of 
Western Washington’s population): 
King County, 925,693; Pierce County, 
318,258; Snohomish County, 171,085. 
The 3-county total: 1,415,036. The 
state total is 2,824,144 and the 
Western Washington total, 2,013,506. 
Of the 3-county population, 12.1% 
live in Snohomish County. Of the 
state’s retail sales, 53.4% are made 
in the three Puget Sound counties— 
71.6% of sales in Western Washing- 
ton. Of the state’s Effective Buying 
Income, 51.9% is in the same three 
counties—74.4% of all EBI in Western 
Washington. For detailed figures on 
all three counties, see Sales Manage- 
ment, 1960 Survey of Buying Power. 


EXHIBITS 
SCHEDULE 


FOR 1961-62 


Complete index to all trade and 
industrial shows in United States 
and throughout the world. This 
is the master reference list used 
by exhibiting companies, gov- 
ernmental departments “a all 
others interested in where 
and when what exhibits are 


scheduled. 
Available by rage onl 
—$25 a year. Money-bac 


guarantee if you are not 
satisfied. 


Order your copy now— 
just off press. 


EXHIBITS SCHEDULE 
1212 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Published by Sales Meetings Magazine 


WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 


7! 


255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
\\SAN FRANCISCO 11 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


@ 
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Le ae 
Challenging 
Opportunity 


in WINNIPEG for a 
SALES MANAGER 


Crown Realty Ltd. has been ap- 
pointed exclusive agents for one of 
Manitoba's leading builders of mod- 
ern and fast moving homes. They 
are seeking a man to fill the im- 
portant and responsible position of 
Sales Manager 


The right person will have 

* Proven creative ideas and manage- 
ment skills 

* Both university and a realty back- 
ground desirable but not essential 

* Previous earnings in 5 figures in 
the selling profession 

The right person will command an 

excellent basic starting salary, an out- 

standing incentive bonus plan with an 

unparalleled opportunity to move 

ahead in the field of new home sales, 

representing one of Western Canada’s 

foremost home builders. 


All Replies Confidential 

For further details send your persona 
resume, stating experience, education, 
age, etc 


The President, Crown Realty Ltd. 
124K—388 Donald Street, Winnipeg 2. 


mana 


“ON TARGET" SALES 
FORECASTING 


John Smith, Sales Manager, Talos 
Washing Machine Co., was ana- 
lyzing his District Sales forecasts for 
1960. It was October 1959, and if 
these reports were within 20% of 
accuracy, 1960 would be Talos’s 
greatest year. 


Smith trimmed the forecast, to 
make allowance for his over-enthusi- 
astic field men. He presented these 
forecasts to Top Management. The 
factory hired more men, the adver- 
tising department expanded plans, the 
treasurer borrowed more money, and 
the President started talking of a 
boom year. 


You know what happened. People 
didn’t buy so many washing machines 
as expected. Budgets were cut. People 
at the plant were laid off. Competi- 
tion took this opportunity to drive 
in. All in all, Talos Washing Ma- 
chine Co. missed its forecast by 45%. 


Why not key your 1961 major com- 
mitments—whether on plant expendi- 
tures, personnel, raw materials, — to 
our professional forecasting tech- 
niques? We can show you case his- 
tories of “on target” forecasts. Send 
for further details. 


J. CARVEL LANGE, Inc. 


Subsidiary of 
industrial Commodity Corporation—27th year 


OXford 7-1262 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


ACF Industries, Inc., New York — 
Charles L. Thompson appointed to the 
newly created position of director of 
marketing for the Carter Carburator 
Division. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh—James L. McKinley elected 
vice president, sales. 


American Home Products Corp., 
American Home Foods Division, New 
York—John P. Conrad promoted to 
sales manager, grocery sales. 


Ampex Corporation, Ampex Profes- 
sional Products Co., Redwood City, 
Cal. — Frederick G. Ramback named 


national sales manager. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee— 
Charles J. Murray appointed general 
sales manager. 


Chrysler Corp., Detroit — The follow- 
ing appointments were made: Robert 
B. McCurry, Jr., general sales man- 
ager, Plymouth-DeSoto-Valiant Divi- 
sion; Edward P. Letscher, director of 
dealer enterprise—marketing services 
in the corporate Automotive Sales 
Group; Peter Nunez, sales manager, 
U.S. Simca Sales for Chrysler. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo 
—R. C. V. Mackenzie elected secre- 
tary and vice president in charge of 
sales; Edward C. Campbell elected 
assistant vice president—sales. 


General Aniline & Film Corp., Antara 
Chemicals Div., New York—James M. 
Cloney named director of marketing. 


Hunt Foods and Industries, Inc., Ful- 
lerton, Cal. — Miles Kehoe placed in 
charge of marketing of all food and 
grocery products of the combined 
Hunt-Wesson operations. 


Kraft Foods, Chicago—E. J. Coleman 
appointed national marketing manager 
for confections. 


Mosler Safe Co., New York—Fred- 
erick F. Chisholm named vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


Pepsi-Cola Co., New York — Robert 
K. Rogers named director of can 
sales. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Sales Corp., New York—Raymond W. 
Saxon appointed vice president, mar- 
keting. 


Union Carbide Corp., New York — 
Charles G. Chisholm named vice 
president—marketing of Haynes Stel- 
lite Co. Division. 
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TEL + CHARLES CRADDOCK, Gen. Mgr. » OCEANFRONT, 96th TO 986th STREETS+ BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH. FLORIDA 
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Air Express Division of Railway Express .. 
Agency: Adams & Keyes, Inc. 

Altoona Mirror 

American Credit Indemnity Company .... 
Agency: VanSant Dugdale & Company, Inc. 

American Motors Corp. ..............455 
Agency: Geyer, Morey, Madden 

& Ballard, Inc. 

American School Board Journal .......... 

Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates, Inc. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company— . 
5 


Business Equipment Sales 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Americana Hotel 

Agency: Promotion Consultants, Inc. 
Associated Eusiness Publications 

Agency: Van Brunt & Company 


Baton Rouge State Times 

Agency: Herbert S. Benjamin Associates, Inc. 
Better Homes & Gardens 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Brown & Bigelow 


Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Agency: Joseph Guillozet Company 


Denver Chicago Trucking Company 

Agency: Galen E. Broyles Co., Inc. 
Dryden-East Hotel 

Agency: Daniel & Charles, Inc. 
Dobeckmun Company 

Agency: Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 


Eastman Kodak Company 

(Premium Trade Division) 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Erie Times-News 

Agency: Peter Zanphir/Advertising 


Fast Food 


Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Gulf Publishing Company 

Agency: Robinson-Gerrard-McGary 


Jam Handy Organization 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Hanover Neon Electric Corp. ............ 

Agency: The Warner P. Simpson Company 
Hertz Corp. 

Agency: Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Home State Farm Publications .......... 

Agency: Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc 
Hospitals, Journal of America 

Hospital Association 

Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates, Inc. 


Indianapolis Star & News 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, Inc. 


KMSO-TV (Missoula, Mont.) 
Agency: Westmont Advertising 


2nd Cover 


11 


ADVERTISERS' INDEX 


LRBRA BABES SBAABASEEEEBEEEEEE SEE" 
This index is provided as an additional service. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


—_ 


/ 


ADVERTISING SALES | 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
Randy Brown 


PROMOTION MANAGER 
Richard Ehrlich 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 


Asst. to Executive Vice-Pres. 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
Philip L. Patterson, Don O’Fee, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., As- 
sociate Publisher and Western 
General Manager; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Advertising 
Director; Thomas S. Turner, 
Western Sales Manager; Robert 
T. Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Margaret 
Schulte. 


Pacific Coast—John W. Pearce, 
Pacific Coast Manager, 3055 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 204, Los 
Angeles 5, Calif., DUnkirk 
5-0235; Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Director of Marketing, Western 
Area, 731 E. Figueroa St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif., WOodland 
2-3612. 


Washington, D. C.—Ormond O. 
Black, Southern Manager, Mez- 
zanine, The Willard Hotel, 14th 
St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C., District 
7-6010. 


J. Carval Lange 

Agency: Fred Gardner Company, Inc. 
Look 

Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Los Angeles Herald Express 

Agency: Summit Advertising Company 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Manger Hotel Chain 
Agency: Ellington & Company 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed .... 
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New London Day 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, Inc. 
Newsweek 
Agency: Fletcher, Richards, Calkins 
& Holden, Inc. 
New York Times 
Agency: Altman-Stoller Advertising Agency 
Norwich Bulletin 


Orchids of Hawaii 
Agency: Jerry Goldstien Advertising 
Outdoor Life 
Agency: Delehanty, Kurnit & 
Geller Advertising 


Agency: Reach, McClinton & Company 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Agency: Al Paul Lefton Co., 
Portiand (Me.) Press-Herald Express .... 

Agency: J. M. Bochner Advertising 
Purchasing 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 


Rockford Newspapers 
Agency: Cummings, Brand & McPherson 


Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: Doug Johnson & Associates 


Tacoma News-Tribune 

Agency: The Condon Company 
Thomas Register 

Agency: T. N. Palmer & Company, Inc. 


United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W, Ayer & Son, Inc. 


WBTW (Florence, S. C.) 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
WHBF (Moline-Rock Island) 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
WINA (Charlottesville, Va.) 
Wall St. Journal 
Agency: Martin K. Speckter & Associates 
Western Architect & Engineer 
Agency: Norton M. Jacobs 
Advertising Agency 
We, FR avccewccccsccccesescsscess 
Agency: The Mautner Agency 
Wilson Jones Company 
Agency: Al Pau! Lefton Company 
Woonsocket Call 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, Inc. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. .. 


INTERNATIONAL SALES 
INSTANT COFFEE 
Need heavy experience. Speak 
fluent German, Spanish. Live in 
Europe. Detailed resume to Box 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 
(eae RRNA BT 


You untr 


ulendar year 


and mine begins the 
Under New Manage- 
Selfishly, we can do no less 
than to contribute our special talents 
Whateve1 
et us do it 
ition 

7 


nent 


‘ 


» Its success 


it is we do 

without stint and 

reser 

Janus: The original double-header. 
a 

Dieting: The penalty for exceed 

¢ the feed limit.—Virginia Graham 

1 the Jack Paar show 

* 
Hathaway Shirts, a rather ob- 
suggestion for a_ brochure: 
Tales.’ 

* 

Curtis Research says cartridge pens 
iccount for one-quarter of the vast 
rountain-pen market. 

+ 

r Advt ( Ops writer 


Headline on 


Over Six Feet 
classified ad. 


© 
south, 


farther it’s the Damn 
a 


there was the tropical 

“Mimosa Done Told Me.” 
. 

Vine, director of editorial 

it Farm Journal, liked this 

head on a spread in his w.k. farmanac: 

B. F. Goodrich Helps Keep Your 


Farm on the Grow.” 


Vernon 
’ 


elations 


The same cor- 
passes this 
Work”: 
tells us agency 
principal who cautioned his account- 
nen: ‘If you feel you must drink 
lunch, for Pete’s sake 
em with gin, not vodka. I'd 
} think 


espondent from 


man in 


along 
“Our 


about an 


“Fortune at 


Chicago 


martinis at 


client 
than stupid pe 
oe 


have the vou re 


the rumor 
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price” “Get fast, fast, fast re- 
lief’ . . . “It’s so good, good, good.” 
I call this the Copywriter’s Triad or 
Three’s a Crowd. 
te 
They say the kid is “insecure,” 
A poor “compulsive” brat. 
Security by lock-and-key 
Would be my cure for that! 
° 
Hal Speckman says every time he 
sees an item about John L. Lewis 
and coal, he is reminded that there 
is no fuel like an old fuel. 


A 9-year-old boy told Art Link- 
letter his favorite Bible story was 
about Noah and the ark. Asked what 
that story teaches, the kid said: “It 
takes two to tango.” (So help me!) 

+ 

We don’t say “stinkerer,” so why 

write it “tinkerer”? 
. 

A question ¢ame up in the copy 
department of a Madison Avenue ad 
mill the other day about the spelling 
of a well-known cheapskate’s name— 
whether it had one or two I’s. . . 
“Two,” the answer came back, “but 
one if he had to pay for them.” 

J 

Ho-Hum Dept.: “First secretary to 
second secretary about third secre- 
tary: ‘I think she got that Southern 
accent drinking from a Dixie cup.’ ”— 
Reader’s Digest, 1960. “Overheard: 
‘She got her Southern accent drink- 
ing out of Dixie cups.’”—Sales Man- 
agement, circa 1943. 


Under New Management 


save in sound. 


management. 


Sargasso Sea. 


Every eight years, if not every four, the new year is coeval 
with a new national administration, and I need not remind you 
that the word we just ran past has nothing to do with “evil” 


As a matter of fact, I do not remember any truly evil ad- 
ministrations in Washington in spite of campaign oratory, al- 
though there have been some wishy-washington ones. 


Sure, millions of us are disappointed whenever our team fails 
to poll the necessary majority. But it is an old American custom 
to close ranks and take it from there. 


Predictions for a new year are usually as accurate as pre- 
dictions of win, place, and show at the track. Tycoons peer and 
prophesy and get mug-shot: ‘n the papers. At best, what each 
sees will be a guesstimate, traditionally bright and hopeful, and 
that’s better than pushing the panic-button. 


Barring fire, famine, flood, and war, business is pretty much 
what we make it, working together, even when we may not love 
one another. That is to say, buyer and seller, worker and 


Marketers with their feet on the ground, even if their heads 
are in the clouds, have not waited for January first to prepare 
their strategy and emplace their howitzers. Wait-and-see is a 


So, with no prediction to offer and no corny slogan to match, 
the column wishes you good health and a profitable 1961. Write 
your own platform and Scratch Pad will underwrite it. 


T.H.T. 


January 6, 1961 
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shampoo 
plus egg 2; 
Trigger an impulse Aili 0. agi 
and close a sale! Helene 
Curtis harnesses this 
powerful sales maker with 
economical, new Ultra Pak? 
Transparent Dobeckmun film 
gives it the extra product 
visibility--key to impulse selling. 


*The William Steven Company 


4 


packages for performance 


Here’s another young packaging idea that’s bubbling over! Dobeckmun helped bring it to life from DURAFILM, one of a 
wide range of packaging materials. Ultra Pak is a powerful sales maker for foods, drugs and cosmetics in liquid, powder 
and solid form. This William Steven’s design contributes materials savings up to 60% compared with previous Helene 
Curtis package. Simple, eye-catching, competitive! Like to put your product up front with a packaging idea that 
triggers more impulse sales? Dobeckmun does it! For information, write THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, a Division 
of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 


Media's 
Law: 


To a seller of automobiles, the 
pulling power of an advertis- 
ing medium is equal to the 
number of automobiles sold. 
To media men, pulling power 
is influenced by several inter- 
related factors. The law or 
formula looks like this: 


Pulling Power 
Circulation Volume 
Editorial Vitality 


Reader Confidence 
The Chicago Tribune, witha 
circulation 114 times that of 
any other Chicago newspaper, 
out-pulls the other papers by 
at least 3 to 1 and as much as 
15 to 1. 


wel! 


Chicago Tribune 


